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LADIES’. AND CHILDREN’S WINTER SUITS.—[See Pace 786.] 
Fig. L.—Warreav N FANTLE, Sebati PueateD Brose, Warrrau Over-Suirt, AND Fig. 2.—Casumere Fig. 3.—Beaver Mouair Fig. 4.—Suit ror Fig. 5.—Serce Dress 
Watxkine Skirt (with Cur Parer Pattern). 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Winter Suits. 
\r See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Wartreav Mantz, wits Preatep 
Brovsr, Warreav WaLkine Sxrret, anp Over- 
Sxmer (with Curt Paper Pattern). This 
comfortable and stylish winter walking suit con- 
sists ofan elegant Watteau mantle of black cloth, 
braided with soutache, and trimmed with passe- 
menterie and fringe, which is worn over a pleated 
blouse of black embroidered cashmere. The 
rest of the suit consists of a long over-skirt, 
draped in Watteau folds to match the mantle, 
and a walking skirt of black cashmere, trimmed 
with gros in bands three inches wide, 

The pattern is furnished in nine sizes, even 
numbers, from 30 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
To ascertain this, pass a tape measure entirely 
around the body, under the arms, across the 
largest part of the shoulder-blades, and two 
inches above the fullest part of the bust, drawing 
it moderately tight. No other measure is re- 
quired. If the size is an odd number, for in- 
stance, 37 inches, send for 38 inches, and take 
the seams deeper than allowed in the pattern, 
The quantity of material is estimated for a per- 
son of average size—34 inches, bust measure. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuis pattern comprises four articles—Watteau 
mantle, pleated blouse, Watteau over-skirt, and 
walking skirt. 

Wartrreav Mantie.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, sleeve with side form attached, 
and back. Cut the fronts with the longest 
straight edge laid lengthwise on the edge of the 
goods. The notches at the top and bottom show 
where to turn back for the hem in front. The 
extra fullness in the middle of the back and side 
seams at the waist line is laid in three Watteau 
folds in the line of perforations. ~ Cut one piece 
of the back like the pattern given with the extra 
width ; cut another piece like the pattern in the 
line of perforations without the extra width; 
then close all the seams and try on wrong side 
out. If alterations are needed, take up more or 
less in the seams. Be particular to put the pat- 
tern together by the notches. The perforations 
show where to baste the shoulder seams and to 
form the Watteau folds. The top of the folds 
at the waistline is concealed by a velvet band. 
A belt is tacked at the middle and side seams, 
and fastened in front under the garment. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for the shoulder 
seams, and a quarter of an inch for all the rest. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 5 yards, 

Quantity of fringe, 3 yards. 

PixateD Biovuse.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, and cuff. The front 
and back are laid each in three box-pleats—one 
in the middle, and one on each side, The hem 
in front forms the pleat. Cut the back with the 
longest straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth 
to avoid a seam. Sew from the top to the bot- 
tom in the line of perforations, bringing them 
evenly together; then lay the side and front 
pleats in the same manner. The fronts are 
closed with buttons and button-holes, and the 
neck is finished with a narrow band or cord. 
The perforations at the waist line show where to 
sew on the belt. A shirr string can be used if 
preferred. ‘The coat sleeve is sewed plain into 
thearmhole. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
the seams on the shoulder and under the arms, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Number of buttons, 4. 

Watteau Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
three pieces—apron-front, gore at each side, and 
straight breadth for back. Only half the pattern 
is given. Cut the front and back with the lon- 
gest straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to 
avoid a seam. Cut the gore like the pattern 
given. The back is laid in three Watteau folds 
—one in the middle, and one on each side gore. 
A pleat, seven inches deep, is laid in the back 
edge of each gore thirteen inches from the top. 
The back edges of the front are laid each in three 
one-inch pleats, turned upward and joined to the 
side gore. The front is sewed on the belt plain. 
The back and side gores are gathered and sewed 
on the belt. The perforations show where to lay 
the Watteau folds, to tack the deep pleats in the 
back, and to lay the pleats in the side seams of 
the front. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Quantity of silk cut on the bias, five-eighths 
of a yard. 

Waxing Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore, two side gores, and back 
breadth. Only half the pattern is given. Cut 
the front gore and back breadth with the longest 
straight edge laid on the fold of the goods to 
avoid a seam. Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given of each side gore. Put the pattern to- 
gether by the notches. The front gore and first 
side gore are sewed to the belt plain. The sec- 
ond side gores are laid in small pleats, and the 
back is gathered and sewed on the belt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Quantity of silk cut on the bias, 2 yards. 

Fig. 2.—Cashmere dress, trimmed with folds 
and flounces of the material. Gros grain pale- 
tot, trimmed with fringe, passementerie, and 
velvet. Black velvet bonnet, with black velvet 
tlowers. 

Fig. 3.—Black beaver mohair dress, trimmed 
with pleated flounces of the material and fringe. 
Black cloth mantle, trimmed with worsted braid 
and passementerie ornaments. Brown velvet 
bonnet, with bright flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Suir ror Giri From 4 To 6 YEARS 
oLp, Blue cashmere under-skirt. Gray cash- 
mere over-skirt and square-necked basque. 
Tucked muslin blouse-waist, with high neck and 
long sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Olive green serge dress with over- 
skirt. ‘Tricot beaver basque of the same color, 
trimmed with braid and passementerie. Velvet 
pound hat, trimmed with flowers and lace. 
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Tue EIGHT-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SupP- 
PLEMENT given away with the present 
splendid THANKSGIVING NuMBER of 
Harper’s Bazar contains a humorous 
tale, “Tim TwinkLeton’s Twins,” and 
the first installment of a brilliant Curist- 
MAS TALE, 


“ BLADE-O-GRASS,” 


by B. L. Farjeon, the author of “ Joshua 
Marvel.” It is designed to make the 
Bazar not only the best and most use- 
ful fashion journal, but also, with its 
essays and tales, the most instructive 
and entertaining pictorial literary, and 
story paper in the country. 





Tae Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS will much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as early 
as convenient BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. This will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-entering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers. 

For Terms, etc., see Advertisement on page 799. 

1@™ Cut Paper Patterns of the Stylish Watteau 
Mantle, with Pleated Blouse, Watteau Over-Skirt, 
and Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first page of 
the present Number, are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-fivé Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement in 
Number 46. - 

tS Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain Patterns, Illustrations, and Descriptions of a 
great number of Elegant Fancy Articles, suitable 
for Holiday Gifts ; together with Ladies’ Winter 
Bonnets, Mantelets, Jackets, Suits, Lingerie, etc. 





MINCE-PIES. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 

HAVE got on so far in my preparations 

for Thanksgiving as to cut from the 
newspaper a recipe for making mince-pies. 
There I obey Mr. SUMNER’s injunction to Mr. 
STANTON, and “stick.” When you readthe 
recipe, you find, so much beef suet, and 
chopped stuff, and grated things, an® com- 
mingling and confusion, that you lose heart 
at the outset. For Cinder Ella knows naught 
of mince-pies; and the only advantage I have 
over her is that I know one when I see it. I 
have but to sigh, “ Mince-pie!” and my angel 
will move heaven and earth; but she will 
bring about some wonderful combination of 
fire and flour—monstrum horrendum malfor- 
mum—which she will set .on the table tri- 
umphantly, and will never suspect that it is 
not a mince-pie of the most straitest sect. I 
shall know that it is incomestibility and 
indigestibility raised to the fourth power; 
but I shall not know what makes it so. 

No. If mince-pies are indispensable to 
Thanksgiving, I must go into the kitchen 
myself. I must study up the whole subject. 
I must buy the goods, and supervise all their 
boilings and weighings and flavorings — 
which things I hate. And after all my 
trouble I shall have on my hands a vast ar- 
ray of viands, which will be to me for 4 
temptation and a torment; for vanity and 
vexation of spirit and body. 

Yet one would not willingly so far depart 
from the faith of his fathers as not to have 
mince-pies at Thanksgiving. Remembering 
the shelves that of old time used to stand 
loaded with these portentous sweets, the 
jars of mince-meat that were wont to await 
in silence and darkness the hour that should 
bid them give up their juicy store to join 
the innumerable caravan that, with stately 
and majestic step, trod its eternal circle in 
and out of those closet doors—beginning 
with Thanksgiving, if circles can begin, 
filing slowly past Christmas, past New-Year, 
and reaching well into, and sometimes be- 
yond, the depths of midwinter—who am I 
that I should set up a new standard, and fly 
in the face of Providence? Now that we 
have brought the nation to our way of 
thinking, now that we have set our New 
England festival firm in the affections of the 
whole people, shall we rob it of one of its 
chief accompaniments? True, mince-pie is 
not a characteristic of the feast. Pumpkin- 
pies—which the refinements of these latter 
days have transformed into squash — are 
rather the native growth of Thanksgiving, 
while mince-pies are the offshoots of Christ- 
mas and Merrie England. But long habit, 
common speech, and the Treaty of Washing- 
ton have changed all that; and no Yankee 
housewife would feel that she had made her 
calling and election sure until she had gar- 
nished her larder with goodly rows of flaky 
and fearful pies. 

Is there no way by which I can serve two 





masters? Can I not honor a godly ancestry 
without ravaging my own domestic peace 
and personal comfort? To meet the duties 
of filial piety, must I sacrifice myself on the 
altar of mince-piety? If I could buy half a 
dozen mince-pies just to celebrate with! I 
shall have friends enough at my board that 
day to share the primal curse, and we could 
divide and conquer. But a bake-house pie! 


“Oh, why are bakers made so coarse, 
Or palates made so fine? 
On pies that might appall a horse 
Shall man be made to dine?” 
—Cowren (with variations). 
Why, when the principle of co-operation is 
fairly discovered, are we so slow of heart to 
make the most of it? It is cheaper to hire 
the factory to weave your calico than it is to 
weave it yourself. But, also, the factory cal- 
ico is finer and smoother than your home- 
made. It must be cheaper to hire the fac- 
tory to make your mince-pies than to make 
them yourself. But alas! the factory will 
not make good pies. The crust is sour and 
heavy and hateful; the body of the pie is 
tough and dry and stringy and lumpy. A 
miserable pretense, an exasperating hypoc- 
risy, is the average bought pie, the restau- 
rant pie— 
“Which none can love, which none can thank, 
Creation’s blot—creation’s blank.” 
So is the “baker’s loaf,” a light, dry, sour 
shaving, good for nothing but to be cast out 
and trodden under foot of men. If there 
were no such thing as a pie or a loaf to be 
bought, one would take courage and exhort 
to combined action; but every day or so the 
bakers’ carts go jingling by to tell us that 
the principle of co-operation is adopted only 
to be abused. 
“Pancakes and fritters, 
Say the bells of St. Peter’s;” 
Fools and wiseacres, 
Say the bells of the bakers. 


How gladly in the country would we buy 
all our bread, at least through the summer 
months! and the bread peddlers make it as 
feasible as the city shops—make it even more 
convenient, for they come to our very doors ; 
but the bravely labeled carts bring only 
mockery and an inflated chip; so we build 
our fires and heat our houses, with the ther- 
mometer already raging up into the nine- 
ties, for bread we must have, and not a 
stone, even, with its specific gravity left 
out. And so, instead of a good genius send- 
ing us sweet, light, wholesome pies to our 
own great relief and its reasonable profit, an 
ogre will continue to concoct malevolent 
abominations, and we must turn every 
peaceful home into a toiling, moiling pie- 
factory on a small, and, therefore, on an ex- 
travagant scale. 

And yet I see a ray of light. I do not 
hope wholly to reconstruct the nation, but 
might I not insert my small wedge into the 
log? All my neighbors will be making de- 
licious pies. Suppose I engage one of them 
to make me acertain number. They will be 
home-made pies, and yet they will be bought 
pies. When Solomonia is making her own 
batch she will hardly feel the exertion or 
the cost of half a dozen more. I will offer 
her baker’s price, or her own if she prefer it, 
and possibly I may inoculate her with a love 
of trade, and she will be permanent pie- 
maker to my majesty. To be sure, I shall 
be the town-talk for incapacity and unthrift; 
but think of the “week before Thanksgiv- 
ing” free from suet and the sound of the 
chopping-knife and the dread ordeal of rai- 
sin-stoning! Come ridicule, scorn, contume- 
ly! I will arise and go to my neighbor! 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Bnowlng our Places. 


N Y DEAR OSRIC,—If you were as old as 

Iam, you wonld, perhaps, remember my 
aunt, who, in the days of my youth, vexed 
to her soul by the tricks and turbulence of 
the imps, as she was fond of calling her 
nephews, was wont to cry, sharply, as a 
means of restoring silence and order, “Know 
your place, boys; know your place!” But 
in a great, generous household, with such 
good fairies as my aunt always hovering 
about, what is not the place of the boys of 
whom the whole house is proud, and whom 
it loves so dearly? In a touching little pa- 
per by Mrs. Diaz, who shows in her William 
Henry letters how well she understands boys, 
and how heartily she also loves them, she 
speaks of the mother’s longing regret for her 
lost boy. 

The boy is gone, and there is no more dis- 
order in the house. The furniture stands 
solemnly in its place, not even a chair is 
tipped up, nor a rug rumpled, nor a curtain 
torn. Nobody comes down stairs by the bal- 
usters. There is no slamming of doors. There 
is no bursting into the house as if Boreas had 
arrived and were whirling every thing before 
him. Nomore charging of squadrons of dra- 
goons in the halls. No more gay whistling 
and wild shouting and the omnipresence of 
a tornado. Order reigus in Warsaw. Mrs, 
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General, the Queen of Propriety, would beam 
approval at every turn. Order reigns in 
Warsaw, but it is a terrible order. It is 
silence, but it is the silence of death. The 
poor mother sits musing, and recalls that fair 
child’s face growing into eager boyhood, and 
would fain hear once more the bustle and the 
clatter and the loud impatience ; would only 
too gladly see the awful rents in garments 
and the stubbed toes of shoes, and the hope. 
less untidiness of her boy. If only with the 
old disorder could return the old delight! 
The door opens quietly, and a young gentle- 
man enters, well dressed, tranquil, courteous, 
His voice is musical and low, and in his whole 
conduct there is a thoughtful regard for ey- 
ery body and every thing. In the eyes of 
the mother and of the youth there is the ten- 
derest light of love. But as she looks at him 
fondly she thinks fondly of another. With 
all her heart she loves the youth, but with her 
mother’s heart also she regretfully remembers 
the boy. In this well-favored, well-manner- 
ed, affectionate youth she has her son; but 
her storming, dependent boy is gone forever, 

So I say, although I had no right’ to di- 
verge so far, that in a great house, and a 
great heart at the head of it, all places are for 
boys; and when my aunt said to us, “ Know 
your place,” she really did not mean to im- 
ply that whether in the cellar or in the “ var- 
ret,” in the parlor or in the pantry, among 
the dust-pans or the preserve-jars, the boys 
were out of place. But, although she meant 
no more than “Stop your noise,” she con- 
veyed her exhortation in the form of the 
oldest wisdom. When she shouted to us, as 
we ramped like Tennyson’s lion on the gar- 
den gate, “Know your place!” she really said, 
“Know yourselves ;” for only he who knows 
himself can possibly know his place. Alas! 
it is not a universal knowledge; for if it 
were, how would the round pins be so con- 
tinually in the square holes, and the square 
pins in the round ? 

I suppose that a certain very conspicuous 
young friend of mine, a lawyer, thinks that 
he knows his place very well. It is to per- 
suade judges and wheedle juries. It is to 
fill his memory with precedents, and his 
mind with sophistry, and his mouth with 
rhetoric, and then bring all to bear upon a 
verdict or a judgment. But as I sit among 
the spectators, and watch him conducting a 
cause, carefully dressed, curled, oiled, and 
perfumed, with rings upon his fingers and 
jewels on his bosom, and that lofty, pat- 
ronizing air which is familiar to you, and 
then see the judges peering at him from 
under their heavy brows—judges, I believe, 
have bushy brows—I involuntarily lean for- 
ward, as if their honors were saying some- 
thing. Indeed, they have a most speaking 
expression of countenance; and I am some- 
times sure that I hear their thoughts say- 
ing—or do I only hear myself ?—“ Young 
man, know your place.” And where would 
his place be? Plainly, in a haberdasher’s 
shop, to tempt foolish youth with gaudy 
neck-ties, or to match ribbons for giddy girls. 

But if I lift my mind as well as my eyes 
to the august bench, I reflect upon its posi- 
tion and its influence, and upon the general- 
ly noble history of a free magistracy. Con- 
servative in its nature, and, like English lib- 
erty, broadening “slowly down from prece- 
dent to precedent,” it has been the bulwark 
of that liberty, and has often really held the 
state against the king. What a power it is, 
intrenched in the most reverend traditions 
and in the faith of man! — It is easy, in any 
court of law, however obscure, by giving the 
imagination and memory play, to perceive 
that Hooker’s famous sentence is simply 
true, and its rhetoric is so magnificent be- 
cause its truth is so august. The judge, 
therefore, is in imagination, as often in fact, 
a grave, majestic man of ripe age, of tranquil 
temperament, of great knowledge, of swift 
insight, and, above all, of impregnable recti- 
tude. He is the bulwark of the state. When 
he gives, the whole edifice yields. 

So I look from my little friend at the bar 
to the magistrate upon the bench, and, to my 
confusion, he is a little friend also. To my 
horror, he is a prig or adandy. And if Ilook 
so sharply and closely as to see into his ca- 
reer, I observe that he has not risen to the 
bench, nor in any honorable sense been called 
to it, but he has crawled to it, and he is still 
covered, not with the ermine of justice, but 
with the slime of intrigue. If I gaze stead- 
ily, I see that he makes the bench a counter, 
and sells justice like merchandise. He is in 
league with dishonest men, and if you will 
pay him money enough, he will betray every 
right that he is set to guard. He panders 
to popular ignorance and prejudice, that he 
may gain the popular vote. Sworn to ad- 
minister the law made by all the people, he 
does the will of bad individual men. He is 
one of the most dangerous of all our fellow- 
travelers upon the great road. He is a mag- 
istrate—a judge. He thinks that he knows 
his place better than the rest of us. But the 
public honor and the public safety, if in his 
presence you can see them, shake at him their 
threatening finger and bid him know his 
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place. Do you know what it is? It is the 
prison and the shame to which he dooms 
better men. “How sweet an Ovid was in 
Murray lost!” But in Jeffreys Nero is found 
again. And the corrupt judge is as much 
worse than the brutal Jeffreys as poison is 
more deadly than a club. 

Thus, my dear Osric, if you do not know 
your own place, others do. We may deceive 
ourselves in this, but not so easily deceive 
others. Their eyes are not touched by the 
glamour of our conceit. There is Dedalus, 
who thinks himself born to soar upon the 
pinions of poetry. His place is in the em- 
pyrean. If you could read his heart, you 
would see that he is sure of shining among 
the stars. He knows his place, poor boy, 
and he offers you his credentials. They con- 
sist of his verses. You are very sure that 
their place is the fire; but you are good-na- 
tured, and you smile and praise with as lit- 
tle actual falsehood as you can. It is very 
hard to do otherwise; very hard to mortify 
Deedalus by telling him the truth, even sup- 
posing that he would believe it to be the 
truth. For if you should exhort him to 
know his place, he would listen with respect, 
and reply that it is what he wishes to do, 
and that he feels his place to be with Chau- 
cer and Milton. So he publishes his book, 
and a few friends puff it, and a few newspa- 
pers congratulate mankind upon the advent 
of a new poet; and that is the end of it. 
We all know his place to be that of an hon- 
est clerk in some small grocery business. He 
thought otherwise. And are we not Deda- 
lus? That is the question I ask myself. If 
you or I should be appointed interpreter to 
the Chinese mission, dear Osric, and it were 
an office of dazzling honor and of immense 
salary, should we not be very likely to be- 
lieve that it was our place, although we are 
as familiar with the Chinese as with the 
Choctaw? And when some old aunt of a 
newspaper, or public opinion itself, charged 
us to know our place, should we not reply, 
“Certainly, I am in it; and let those laugh 
that win.” 

I suppose that, after all, we really know 
our places, my dear boy, but that we do not 
always like them. The man who has merely 
learned the Greek alphabet knows that a 
professorship of Greek is not his place, but 
he wishes the honor and the pudding. An- 
other man, who would teach a dancing-school 
well, is called to edit a newspaper, and al- 
though he knows that his real strength is in 
his feet, not in his head, he can not resist. 
He does not wish to teach misses and mas- 
ters to dance; he would rather teach their 
parents to think. I hope that you have al 
ways properly pitied the poor lady in the 
story who was really a white cat. She knew 
that her place was under the table or by the 
fireside, sitting gravely erect, or wiping her 
nose with her paws. But fate compelled her 
to sit, beautifully clad, at her husband’s ta- 
ble, and talk rather than pur, and wipe her 
lips with a delicate napkin. She was the 
loveliest of wives, and he the happiest of 
men. But one day a mouse ran across the 
soft and sumptuous carpet, and in a moment 
wy lady was on all-fours on the floor, and 
the mouse had disappeared. She knew her 
place, and in that instant taught the rest 
what it was. 

This exposure awaits us all. When we 
are out of place, however fine and imposing 
it may be, and however fully we may seem 
to fill it, we are always at the mercy of the 
truth. In the pretty game of puss in the 
corner, there comes a moment when onc 
claps his hands, and all must run for a 
new corner, and somebody must lose. The 
little fellow in the coziest corner is sud- 
denly left alone in the middle. So, in our 
greater game, Truth at times claps her hands, 
and says suddenly to the most dignified and 
solemn and secure among us, “ Know your 
place.” Then it is a mere fairy tale. The 
judge proves to be a robber; the open saint 
a secret sinner; the great officer of state a 
bag of wind; and Cinderella in the kitchen 
a royal princess. ‘“ Know your place, boys,” 
said my aunt; and stick to it, boys, what- 
ever it is, says her nephew, and your friend, 

An OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE WATTEAU MANTLE. 


HE most novel feature of the suit of which 

a cut paper pattern is given this week is 

the Watteau mantle. This comfortable gar- 
ment has three seams in the back, making it fit 
snugly to the figure above the belt, while below 
the stylish Watteau pleats are added, giving it 
a graceful fall over the tournnre. ‘This mantle 
may be made either of the material of the suit, 
warmly lined with flannel, or else of heavier fab- 
ric, when it will serve as a cloak with any suit. 
It is very handsome in tricot beaver cloth, ei- 
ther cypress green, deep blue, plum, or black. 
The colored cloth mantles are most admired 
when bordered with fur, usually black marten. 
Black cloth is appropriately trimmed with fringe 
headed by two or three overlapping velvet folds, 
or else a plain bias band of trimming velours— 
an ottoman repped fabric, of silk face and linen 








back, sold for $2 25 a yard. Soft flexible cam- 
el’s-hair mantles, both gray and brown, are 
made by this pattern, and richly braided ; black 
cashmere is warmly lined, and embroidered, or 
trimmed with passementerie and guipure lace ; 
and Lyons velvet cloaks of this design have quilt- 
ed silk lining, and are trimmed with beaded gal- 
loon, gimp, and fringe or lace. 

The Watteau pleats in the over-skirt are sim- 
ply folded into the belt, and draped by tapes be- 
low. The bias bands for trimming are lined 
with crinoline. ‘These bands are not stitched 
on by machine. Each edge is turned under, 
the band is basted to the garment, and the stitch- 
es are taken on the wrong side, and entirely con- 
cealed. 

The waist is a box-pleated blouse. Three 
broad pleats are preferred for woolen blouses ; 
five pleats are used for thin linen and muslin 
waists, but are too bulky under the belt when 
the material is thick. First sew the pleats in 
the cloth and press them flatly, then cut by 
blouse pattern, and line with paper muslin. A 
drawing-string beneath the belt is essential to 
keep the waist in position. The pleats are often 
embroidered or covered with braiding, and some- 
times a bias velvet fold is inserted, to appear be- 
yond the edge of each pleat. A broad square 
collar of the material, and square cuffs on the 
coat sleeves, are trimmed like the pleats. Black 
or colored cashmer: »louses and fine flannel 
blouses are made by .nis pattern, and worn with 
various skirts. Some verv tasteful black alpaca 
dresses have this waist with the over-skirt and 
under-skirt of the House Dress illustrated in Ba- 
zar No, 48, Vol. 1V. With standing pleatings 
of clear white muslin about the neck and hands, 
a neck-tie and hair ribbons Jf becoming color, 
and a wide belt with massive jet buckle, an at- 
tractive toilette is arranged at small expense. 


THE TOQUE. 


The round hat most widely adopted this season 
is the Henri ILI. toque, with high soft crown, 
and slight brim turned down all around. It is 
worn on all occasions, and is considered as dressy 
as the most elaborate bonnet. It is most avail- 
able when of black velvet, as it may be worn 
with any dress. ‘The brim is covered smoothly 
with velvet, the crown is a high, irregular puff, 
in careless folds, and the space between the puff 
and brim is covered by alternate folds of velvet 
and faille, or by a jet band or a band of ostrich 
feathers. An aigrette and short feather tips, or 
a bird’s wing, or slender cock’s plumes and white 
heron's feathers—sometimes all of these togeth- 
er—stand erect on the left side, adding to the 
height of the hat, and giving it a sugar-loaf ap- 
pearance. With this is worn a large three-cor- 
nered veil of clear net, edged with thread or du- 
chesse lace. Colored ostrich tips are added to 
black velvet toques for semi-dress occasions. 
For colored suits trimmed with gros grain the 
toque is of gros grain also, with a velvet brim. 
Pale blue or rose-colored toques with feather tips 
of the same color are worn for full dress. Strings 
of faille ribbon are sometimes added, and the 
hat is transformed into a bonnet. Dull, lustre- 
less silk, with a little jet, makes a pretty toque 
for mourning. These chapeaux are so simple 
that ladies are once more making their own bon- 
nets, as in the days of the fanchon. To look 
stylish such hats must be worn quite far back, 
showing the entire forehead. 

The mountaineer hat is in great favor this 
fall for children, both boys and girls, and for 
young misses just in their teens. This is the 
Tyrolean hat of two years ago, made of soft felt, 
with sloping crown crushed in at the top, a wide 
ribbon band, and game feathers for trimming. 
It is jaunty, and exceedingly becoming to round- 
faced, rosy-cheeked demoiselles, 


STREET SUITS. 


As the season advances, and new winter cos- 


tumes appear on the street, the preference for 
black makes itself more visible. ‘Ten of every 
dozen well-dressed ladies promenading the Ave- 
nue are arrayed in black; and the same is true 
of the audiences xt fashionable theatres, con- 
certs, church, and, indeed, every where that la- 
dies most do congregate, except at the opera. 
Glistening jet, fine laces, jewelry, feathers, and 
the lavender gray gloves relieve this favorite at- 
tire from any appearance of sombreness. One 
elegant suit, a polonaise and single skirt, is of 
alternate stripes (an inch wide) of black velvet 
and faille. A black velvet toque, solitaire dia- 
mond ear-rings, and long lavender kid gloves 
were worn with this suit. Some of the richest 
black faille suits of the season, made by a modiste 
just returned from abroad, have the lower skirt 
escaping the ground, and trimmed to the knee 
in the following manner: On the edge of the 
skirt are three overlapping folds an inch wide, 
and falling over these are four bias frills, each a 
finger deep, two of them in scanty gathers, the 
intermediate ones laid in small pleats. The up- 
per skirt, with apron front aud three straight 
back widths most bouffantly draped, is edged 
with three bias folds of velvet and a broad tassel 
fringe with netted bead heading. Passementerie 
ornaments loop the sides. ‘The basque has a 
double postilion, a pointed front, a vest outlined 
by velvet folds, and duchesse sleeves. A velvet 
Wattean mantle is the wrap. It should be re- 
marked here that the lingerie worn with the rich- 
est black suits in the daytime is plain linen, or 
perhaps embroidered linen, or else standing mus- 
lin frills in the Marie Antoinette fashion. Laces 
detract from the elegant simplicity of these cos- 
tumes, and are reserved for home and evening 
toilettes, 

Next to black, plum-color and dark brown 
suits are most often seen. Plum-colored serge, 
cashmere, or satine suits, with two skirts (trimmed 
with kilt pleating, bias bands, and fiinge); a 
box-pleated blouse-waist, and a mantle with one 
or two capes, warmly lined with flannel, are in 
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refined taste. When worn by blondes the neck- 
tie is pale blue; the rose-colored tie so becom- 
ing to brunettes is equally well worn with plum- 
color. 

BALL DRESSES, 

White tulle dresses are the favorite ball attire 
this season. These thin fabrics have regular 
trained skirt and tunic. The lower skirt is from 
sixty-five to seventy inches long behind, and about 
five yards wide. ‘Ihe foundation of this skirt is 
white taffeta silk, and the tulle garniture covers 
it completely. Two such dresses, prepared for 
the Duke’s ball at the Academy of Music, are 
worthy of description. ‘The first, made for a 
Russian lady of distinction, has a wide-fringed 
silk flounce underneath each of the pleated 
tulle flounces; a silk ruche covered with tulle 
is the heading for each flounce. ‘The tulle over- 
skirt is caught up with sprays of acacia blos- 
soms, and the bertha is tulle folds and a fringe 
of acacias. The second, similarly made, is en- 
tirely without flowers, and is draped with many 
small bows of white faille simply fringed on 
the edges. The sash is not ribbon, but is three- 
quarters of a width of silk, the edges fringed 
slightly, and draped to fall on each side. Some 
beautiful French dresses, imported for balls, are 
of tulle, faille, and crape combined. ‘The short 
skirt, usually white, is formed of alternate ruf- 
fles of pleated tulle and scantily gathered crape. 
The train, similar to that illustrated in last 
week’s Bazar, is of faille, bordered with ruffles 
of the same, trimmed with crape and tulle 
folds. Sevres blue, pale rose, and flesh-colored 
trains are shown. ‘The low round corsage is of 
faille, with a pleated tulle bertha. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen , ScuMaupER, and ViRFOLET. 











PERSONAL. 


Ovr friend Pav. pu CHAILuv has just return- 
ed from a seven months’ tour through Sweden, 
Norway, and the regions of the midnight sun in 
capital health and spirits, and with a note-book 
full of memories of reindeers and walruses, 
which he will discourse of to the lecture-going 
public this winter, and condense into a book for 
the amusement of the young folks some future 
Christmas. Meanwhile Harper & Brotuers 
have just published his ‘‘ Land of the Dwarfs,” 
being the fourth of the series of wonder-books 
with which it is his custom to delight the hearts 
of children every year. 

—General Francis A. WALKER, of Massachu- 
setts, the newly appointed Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, is a man of decided ability. During 
the war he won his brevet as a general. After- 
ward he took to teaching, and subsequently join- 
ed the editorial staff of the Springticld Jepublic- 
an, He is spoken of as the kind of man who 
will never be invcigled into any jobbery or ques- 
tionable proceeding connected with the public 
service. 

—RvskIn has given to the University of Ox- 
ford the sum of $25,000 as.an endowment for the 
master of a school of art. 

—General J. MerepitH Reap, United States 
consul-general at Paris, is the happy possessor 
of a breastpin which once lay dormant on the 
manly shirt- bosom of GEORGE WasHINGTON. 
From G. W. it fell to General Jackson. A. J. 
J. B. gave it to 
Count DE GrRaRDIN. The count’s son, to whom 
it descended, sent it to General READ as a sou- 
venir of the siege of Paris. 

—Judge RicHarpson, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, is about to return to Washington, 
having nearly closed up the business of the syn- 
dicate in London which he went out to attend to. 

—The new Mrs. Home, who is coming home 
with Mr. Hog, is said to be descended from a 
princely house, a petite brunctte, with little 
hands and feet, high-arched instep, and nice 
manner. She is, moreover, strong in the three 
per cents, which generally makes home happy. 

—Probably the oldest editress in continuous 
service in the United States is Mrs. Sarau J. 
Hatz, of Godey’s Lady’s Book. She has touched 
eighty-four, and labors constantly at the work 
in which she has been engaged for four-and-for- 
ty years. 

—DIsRAELI has been elected Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow, a position that has 
been held by EpmunpD Burkg, Sir RoBert PEEL, 
Lord Macavtay, Lord Eexiintoun, Sir ARcHI- 
BALD ALIsoN, Lord PaLmeErston, the Duke 
of Argyle, and Lord Lytton. It is held only 
for two years, and is a place that, for the histor- 
ical honor and splendid reminiscences connect- 
ed with it, is aimed at by the most eminent 
statesmen and scholars of Great Britain. The 
Lord Rector has to deliver an address, and noth- 
ing more, during his term. These addresses are 
proverbially good, and we may, therefore look 
for something very tine from the ex-premier. 

—When ALExIs was shown into the very, 
very grand bedroom which the Committee on 
Grand Duke had provided for him, and saw the 
superb arrangement that had been contrived for 
him to sleep in, all so nicely fixed up with silk 
and satin, he concluded that he could not stand 
that; so sent aboard the man-of-war, and had 
brought to him his simple, regular, naval, brass- 
framed bed, about the size of a hospital bed, and 
into that his imperial highness inserted himself 
when it became time for his imperial highness 
to take off his coat and things and go to bed. 
The committee bed wus too mucn for him. 
Did any body ever really sleep in one of these 
things ? 

—On the 1st day of October last the Rev. 
Henry Boen,, the oldest living minister of the 
M. E. Church, officiated at the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of the Third M. E. church in Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. Sixty-eight years before, he 
preached the first Methodist sermon ever deliv- 
ered in that city, and organized the first socic- 
ty, consisting of six persons. 

—Kaiser W1LLIAM has conferred upon Miss 
BRIE, of Richmond, Virginia, who was in Eu- 
rope during the war, a splendid cross of honor, 
in recognition of the services rendered by her to 
the sick and wounded soldiers. 

—The Speaker of the American House of Rep- 
resentatives receives a salary double that of a 
member of the House. The Speaker of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons does much better than 
this. Parliament gives him a magnificent resi- 








dence, furnished and kept in repair at the pub- 
lic expense, and containing one hundred rooms. 
He receives a salary of $25,000, and on retire- 
ment is created a viscount and has.a pension of 
$20,000, which, on his death, passes to his son. 

—ALEXANDRE MAME, the junior partner of the 
famous French publishing house of Mame & Go., 
was elected to the National Assembly over Ev- 
GENE ROUHER, the ex-minister of NAPOLEON III. 

—Mr. Darwin will be rejoiced to learn that a 
New Zealand monkey has been discovered nurs- 
ing a human infant. 

—Old STEPHEN GIRARD made this observa- 
tion, which may be pondered by young mer- 
chants: “‘ During my long commercial experi- 
ence I have noticed that no advantages result 
from telling one’s business to others, except to 
create jealousy or competition when we are for- 
tunate, and to gratify our enemies when other- 
wise.” He was never known to disregard this 
theory. 

—Captain Burton, the African traveler, is 
again in England, after several years’ absence— 
this time in South America. e is fresh as a 
daisy. The lithe, muscular, fleshless form, the 
thin, dark face, with the gleaming eyes, and the 
whole bearing of the man—sardonic, defiant, 
reckless—are exactly in keeping with the char- 
acter which his books and his adventures paint 
for him. He has latterly been in rarely visited 
regions, and is about to print very wonderful 
things. 

—Mr. Rosert T. LINcoLy, only son of the late 
President, writes from Chicago to a gentleman 
in this city that the lawyers of that place are 
entirely without books, the library of the Law 
Institute and many large private law libraries 
having been consumed by the fire. Mr. Lin- 
COLN calls on his brethren of the bar of New 
York to come to their assistance. 

—Dr. WILLARD PaRKER, one of the foremost 
of our physicians, makes the astounding state- 
ment that one-third of all the deaths in New York 
city are the result, directly or indirectly, of the 
use of alcohol, and that in the last thirty-eight 
years 190,000 persons in this city have died of its 
use, cither by themselves or their parents. 

—SPIELHAGEN, the German romancist, will 
come to the United States next spring, and lec- 
ture on Shakspeare. 

—A son of Count ORLorF is said to be the 
ablest engineer in the Russian army—only twen- 
ty-six at that—and already a colonel. 

—H1ram Powers has been sojourning with 
his family for a brief season at Scarborough, En- 
gland. He goes immediately back to Florence 
to resume his old ‘‘trade.” 

—Dr. OLIVER WENDELL Homes lives in a 
mansion chock-full of delightful memories. It 
came into the possession of Judge OLIver 
WENDELL in 1807, who left it, at his death in 
1818, to his daughter, Mrs. Houmes, for whose 
use he had purchased it. Some of the rooms 
are filled with ancient tables and chairs ; but the 
square box of an apartment used by the poet's 
father seems as solemn as were the discourses 
of the pastor, while the extreme simplicity of 
other rooms, full of nooks and corners, end 
withal quaint and canny, is suggestive of a more 
than Puritan plainness. A few days after the 
battle of Lexington General ARTEMUS WaRD se- 
lected this house for his head-quarters, and here 
was planned the occupation of Bunker Hill and 
the raid on the islands of Boston harbor. Warp 
gave a banquet to WASHINGTON in the long din- 
ing-room fronting on the cast side of the Com- 
mon. Patriotic songs were sung. Here, too, 
General WARREN rested on his way to that bat- 
tle in which he sacrificed his life, and whose re- 
mains now sleep in the Granary burying-ground 
in Boston. The Hotmes estate has been re- 
cently purchased by Harvard College, and there 
is some talk of demolishing the old mansion to 
make room fora structure for college purposes. 

—Mr. Isaac W. ENGLAND, of the Sun, has 
been appointed a School Commissioner of this 
city, in place of Isaac Bett. Mr. ENGLAND has 
not only the industry and ability, but has had a 
training in public affairs that admirably quali- 
ties him for the duties of the place. 

—The Countess BERTINATTI, who has been in 
this country for some months past, has returned 
to the Hague, where her husband is Italian 
minister. The countess was well known in so- 
ciety here some years ago as Mrs. Bass, a very 
beautiful and accomplished woman, whose hus- 
band, a Southern planter, died and left her a 
large fortune. 

—In the ‘ Life and Letters of Miss Sedgwick,”’ 
just published by the Harpers, and one of the 
most charming books of its class ever issued in 
this country, is the following “ personal,’”’ which 
will be read with special interest and pleasure 
by those who used to attend the “‘Old Park” 
Theatre forty years ago: : 
January 14, 1881. 

“T have been twice, dear Katr, to see your beau 
ideal, the miraculous boy (Master Bourke)! He is the 
only prodigy I ever saw. He is endowed with facul- 
ties that would make him pre-eminent at any age, 
that are prodigious at his. He plays tragedy with great 
propriety, but he is too young for the lover snd Romeo 
—a beautiful Cupid wooing an overgrown Juliet of a 
certamm age. He is a true son of the comic muse, and 
either in mney M‘Twolter, a wild Irish boy, or in Sir 
Abel Handy, a simple, kind-hearted, hen-pecked, wild 
projector of impracticable improvements, or in the Pro- 
tean boy in. the ‘ March of Intellect’ (a farce written 
for him), he is incomparable. But what would delight 
you are his musical attamments. He is said by com- 
oe judges to play the violin better than Sreunra. 

his would be a wonderful acquisition if he had no 
other; and the best of it is, that, when he is commend- 
ed for it, he says, with great modesty, ‘'That any body 
might lay as well who would practice as much.’ To 
me it is very interesting to sce the intense interest 
with which the orchestra listen to him, and to hear 
their leader cry, with all his heart,‘ Bravo!’ Indeed, 
the actors seem often to forget every thing but his 
presence and powers. My dear child, I would not turn 
your head with this dramatic genius, but I think we 
owe, and we can not help paying, a tribute of admira- 
tion to such beautiful gifts of Heaven, and it may stim- 
ulate your own efforts to know what acquisitions may 
be made by intense aseiduity. His brief life must 
have been a continued a But there is a sad re- 
verse to this picture; and when I see him come on in 
his own character, in his jacket and trowsers, and 
square collar and frill, his fair, shining hair brushed 
smoothly down, and feel that his youth and innocence 
are in a tainted atmosphere, that he is exposed to mor- 
al death, that his fine powers are almost sure to be 
blasted by such unnatural excitement and overdoing, 
that the rich bud must perish, I could weep—to tell 
the truth, I have wept over him.” 

In a foot-note Miss SEDGWICK says: 

“Tt is pleasant to say that this melancholy prophecy 
was never fulfilled, and that ‘Master Burxr,’ passing 
the fiery ordeal of precocity and publicity saie in sim- 
ple honesty of nature, is now living in New York, sin- 
cerely esteemed by all who know him, both as a man 
and a musician.” 
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LAMBREQUINS FOR BRACKETS, WASTE-PAPER BASKETS, ETC. 
Lambrequins for Brackets, Waste-paper Baskets, 
te., Figs. 1-3. 


Tue lambrequin, Fig. 1, is worked on cloth with a braiding of 
silk soutache, or else with black woolen sontache on wash mate- 
rials, such as piqué or drilling. In the latter case button-hole 
stitch the outer sain before sewing on the soutache.' For workin 
on cloth, the color of the soutache should either form a lively pre 
trast with the material, or be one tone lighter than the foundation, 

The lambrequin, Fig. 2, which is pinked in scallops on the out- 
er edge, is worked on crimson cloth in the Turkish style, with an 
application figure of black velvet, and chain stitch, cord, satin 
stitch, and point Russe embroidery. In choosing the colors it is 
to be observed that bright blue and corn-color or gold must-be 
used lavishly. 

The lambrequin, Fig. 3, is made of claret cloth, ornamented 
with a grape leaf in application of gray cloth in two shades, The 
outer edge of this leaf is edged with narrow gold braid, which is 
sewed on with black silk. The remainder of the trimming is 
worked, as shown by the illustration, in point Russe, chain stitch, 
and’ herring-bone stitch, with gray or maroon saddler’s .silk and 
coarse twisted gold thread, which is sewed on with black silk. 
After finishing the work cut away the material along the chain 
stitch row, which forms the outer edge. 











Fig. 1.—Svuit ror Girt rrom Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy From 
§ to 8 YRARs oLp, 


Fig. 3.—Surr ror Boy From 
2 to 4 YEARS OLD. 


6 to 8 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 4.—Surr ror Girt FROM 
3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


SUITS FOR CHILDREN FROM 2 TO 12 YEARS OLD. 
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Vignettes for Handkerchiefs, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


TueEse pretty vignettes are worked on cambric or fine linen in 
satin stitch, half-polka, and knotted stitch. When used as initials 
for ornamenting album-covers, port-folios, etc., the vignettes should 


be worked with colored saddler’s silk or fine gold thread and gold 
beads on velvet or leather. 


Suits for Children from 2 to 12 Years old. 

Fig. 1.—Over-skirt and basque-waist of maroon empress cloth, 
trimmed with folds: and: frills of the material. Under-skirt of 
brown and black striped velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Pleated skirt and jacket of blue velveteen, bound with 
blue satin. 

Fig. 3.—Olive green jacket and trowsers, trimmed with black 
velvet bands. -The trowsers are gathered below the knee with an 
elastic band, and trimmed down the sides with velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Skirt and. over dress of gray poplin, trimmed with 
scalloped ‘folds bound with blue velvet. Swiss muslin pleated 
blouse. 


Fig. 5.—Basque and skirt of deep blue cashmere, trimmed with 
flounces and fringe. 


Fig. 6.—Jacket and trowsers of navy blue cloth, with black 
gros grain bretelles, belt, and binding, and black silk buttons. 
} 


Vig. 5.—Suit ror Girt From Fig. 6.—Surr For Bor FROM 
10 To 12 Years oxp. 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Gray. Poriim: Scrr.. The skirt is 
trimmed with ruffles of the material, and the 
over-skirt and basque with gros grain strips of 
a darker :shade and white lace, Gray gros 
grain sash, 

Fig. 2.—Vioter Sirx. Dress, trimmed with 
side-pleated ruffles of the material and a braid- 
ing of violet silk cord. 

Fig. 3.—Suit ror Girt From 5.10 7 YEARS 
oLp. .Skirt of blue cashmere. Over-skirt and 
peasant waist of striped poplin, trimmed with 
fulds and tabs of blue silk.. Cambric blouse 
with long sleeves. Blue silk sash. 

Fig. 4.—FAwn-coLORED CASHMERE DRESS. 
The skirt is trimmed with ruffles of the material 
and with bias strips of silk of a darker shade. 
The trimming for the over dress consists of bias 
strips and revers of silk, and side-pleated ruffles 
of the material. 
Bows and sash 
of brown silk 
ribbon, 

Fig. 5.—Suir 


FOR CHILD 
FROM 1 To 2 
YEARS OLD. 
White alpaca 


dress, braided 
with white silk 
cord. Sash of 
blue gros grain 
ribbon. 





PARIS 
MODES. 


[From ovr Own 
CoRRESPONDENT.) 
ARIS is re- 
suming its 
normal activi- 
ty, and this not 
with feverish 
haste, but slow- 
ly and surely, 
In the course of 
December . the 
laggards will.all 
have returned, 
and. the. season 
will be fairly in- 
augurated with 
the New-Year. 
The coming 
winter will be 
an interesting 
one in Paris; 
for there will 
be witnessed a 
kind of tourna- 
ment, the prize 
of which is a 
crown. Allthe 
Faubourg St. 
Germain, the 
land of the Le- 
gitimists, who 
have lived so 
long in .obscu- 
rity, waiting for 
their time to 
come, will re- 
vive, give fétes, 
collect its for- 
ces, and watch 
itschance. The 
Orleanists will 
have their ral- 
lying points at 
thehomesof the 
sons of - Louis 
Philippe; and 
even the Bona- 
artists will not 
silent: al- 
ready they are 
scattering po- 
tatoes through 
the © country 
and pamphlets 
through _—the 
towns, to prove 
that they alone 
are the friends 
of the peasants, 
the army, and 
the people, and 
that they are 
ready to frater- 
nize with every 
one, even with 
the Commune 
and = Interna- 
tional. In a 
word, all are 
paying conrt to 
the sovereign people, to obtain of them a complete 
abdication in favor of Henri V., Louis Philippe 
II., or even of Napoleon IV., however improba- 
ble the success of the latter may seem. 

The fashions are as uncertain and composite 
as the political situation, attempting to fuse the 
most opposite styles. Suits are still worn with 
the under-skirt touching, the ground, without, 
however, abandoning trained skirts ; only these 
are confined exclusively to dinner and. evening 
dresses. Over-skirts are worn with trained dress- 
es; unless the latter are richly trimmed with em- 
broidery, in which case: basques with very long 
skirts take the place of over-skirts. The em- 
broidery is worked with silk on silk, silk and 
wool, or all-wool fabrics; or with soutache on all 
kinds of material, including velvet.. Embroidery 
is in high favor, and is seen on morning dresses 
as well as on trained and bridal costumes. 

As to dresses for the morning, matinées, and 
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all occasions before dinner, the prettiest are 
made of cashmere or drap de France.. The com- 
bination that is at once the most simple and ele- 
gant is a, skirt trimmed.with three bands cut in 
small points on the under edge, and edged with 
a satin piping of the same shade; above each 
band is a satin piping. ‘The over-skirt is rather 
long, and is cut in points on the under edge. like 
the bands, and edged with a satin piping in the 
same manner. ‘Ihe waist is made with long 
basques, which are pleated in the back, as the 
over-skirt is not draped behind, but only on each 
side, under the arms. 

The woolen stuffs most worn are light cloth in 
all shades, double cashmere and vigogne ;, and in 
mixed fabrics, Irish poplin. For suits, velveteen 
is worn more than velvet; it is much less expen- 
sive, and produces the same effect. ‘The coarse 
soutache that is used for embroidering woolen 
garments is made of the same thread that is em- 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


ployed for alpaca; it is consequently glossy, and 
more suitable than silk for embroidering woolen. 

Mixed toilettes are composed with a silk or 
velvet skirt and poplin or wool over-skirt and 
waist. Neutral tints are most in vogue for all 
dresses worn in the daytime—black, brown, 
pain-brilé, hanneton, gray, Havana brown, Turk- 
Such a thing as a blue or green 
dress, or of any decided color, is unheard of; 
and if by chance one is met in the street, the 
wearer is set.down at once as a country-woman, 
who does not know how to dress... All bronze 
shades are very much in fashion. 

Costumes designed for ceremonious visits are 
composed of a faye skirt with mixed velvet trim- 
mings of the same color, and a large, bouffant 
polonaise or redingote of the same velvet, edged 
with a band of fur. This season no kind of fur 
is banned by fashion, not even chinchilla, which 
has been so long abandoned, and which makes 
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such pretty trimmings for brown, dark green, 
black, and dark gray. ‘The whole. suit—skirt 
and over-skirt—is also made of silk, bordered 
with a wide band of velvet, and for the street a 
small half-fitting jacket is added, of velvet like 
the trimming. Persons in delicate health and 
afraid: of cold wear, over velvet polonaises or 
redingotes, a kind of carrick, or coachman’s cape, 
of the same velvet, composed of three capes, 
ranged one above the other and wadded, and 
covering the bust from the neck to the waist. 
This carrick is separate from the polonaise, and 
can be worn or thrown off at pleasure. 

Hoop skirts no longer exist entire ; they are cut 
in two perpendicularly, the front is suppressed, 
and the back is worn ona belt. They are either 


furnished with steel springs, or made of stiff 

muslin flounced from the top to the bottom. 
Round hats are not worn at all in the winter, 

| except by children and misses under fifteen ; 


































































but the bonnets are as round and as high as 
the round hats. They are trimmed with lace 
ruches, feathers, rosettes,-and ribbons, and are 
made of dark velvet of the same shade as the 
trimmings, black, brown, or gray felt, or lace and 
velvet. Almost all, even for full dress, are of 
dark colors, and the elegance consists chiefly in 
having the bonnet exactly match the color of the 
dress with which it is worn, 

For the opera and theatre young married la- 
dies and young girls may wear prifcesse over 
dresses of white muslin, with high or heart- 
shaped waists and full sleeves, simply hemmed 
on the bottom, or scalloped and edged with nar- 
row lace. These are always worn over high or 
heart-shaped silk dresses. The full sleeves are 
trimmed with bows of ribbon to match the ba- 
yadére sash, almost as wide as a scarf, which is 
tied round the waist at the side or behind at 
pleasure. These over dresses are worn over 








plain foulard as well as silk, of gray, light green, 
blue, pale pink, or lilac tints. For full evening 
dress neutral shades will be worn in preference to 
decided colors, which are considered less stylish. 
‘ Little change has been made in the mode of 
dressing the hair. Certain young girls have 
abandoned the chignon, and wear their hair in 
braids rolled around the head and fastened with 
large Italian pins of gilt or silvered metal or jet. 
‘This coiffure is only intended for the house or 
evening, as the pins could not find room under 
the present bonnets, which are not even intended 
to lodge an entire head, much less any additional 
ornament. EMMELINE RayMonb. 
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A SIBERIAN BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


HE object which most interested. me at that 
. moment (my appetite having been’ consider- 
ably sharpened 
by the fresh 
morning air) 
was the well- 
spread _ table 
that stood at 
the farther end 
of the room, 
crowned with a 
steaming tea- 
urn, around 
which cluster- 
ed a multitude 
of good things 
that had quite 
an air of lux- 
ury in the heart 
of this desolate 
region. Prop- 
ped against the 





urn stood an 
enormous loaf 
of rye bread, 
looking like a 























brown hassock 
set on end, and 
beside it a huge 
earthenware jar 
brimming with 
rich, fragrant 
honey. Onone 
side of the table 
figured a gigan- 
tic bear- ham, 
the very sight 
of which carried 
me back to the 
shadowy forests 
aud snug little 
hamlets of Nor- 
way and Fin- 
land; on the 
other, an im- 
mense smoked 
fish, looking in 
its present con- 
dition very 
much like froz- 
en leather, but 
in reality, as I 
knew by expe- 
rience, ‘* much 
better than it 
was bonnie ;” 
while the corpu- 
lent tea-pot, en- 
throned above 
them all on the 
**nerch” of the 
urn, puffed out 
its round cheeks 
and turned up 
its short thick 
nose in the air, 
as if snuffing 
the good cheer. 
All this abun- 
dance harmon- 
ized admirably 
with the appear- 
ance of the bux- 
om, jolly-look- 
ing matron who 
here played the 
part of ‘‘ Au- 
tocrat of the 
Breakfast - Ta- 
ble.” In the 
whole _ village 
there was no 
better house- 
keeper or kind- 
er hostess than 
Tatiana Grigd- 
rievna Semion- 
noff; and as she 
now came for- 
ward to greet 
me, with a hos- 
pitable smile on her healthy sunburnt face, and 
her strong compact figure set off by a simple 
gray dress trimmed with fur, she might have 
passed for the incarnation of some well-fed na- 
tional saint, with the steam of the tea-urn curl- 
ing round her head ina kind of glory. Her love- 
ly daughter, with her large brown eyes dancing 
with mischievous mirth, pearly teeth displayed 
by her roguish smile, and glossy locks that rip- 
pled over her. shoulders, would have charmed 
any artist from the Caspian to the Atlantic. She 
was dressed in a dark frock of coarse thick cloth, 
fastened at the waist by one of those gaudy crim- 
son scarfs in which all Russians delight ; and her 
only ornaments were a scarlet ribbon passed 
through her hair, and the small silver cross that 
hung round her neck. We sat down to our 
morning meal—as merry a party, I'll answer for 
it, as were gathered that day between the Obi 
and the Amoor. 











HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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LISAVETA. 
A RUSSIAN FOLK-SONG. 
PARAPHKASED BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 


Ivan Ivanowrtcu, no wife 
Is half so glad as thine; 
Forever happy. be her life, 
And peaceful her decline! 
With ‘smiling face and kindly will 
He enters in the house; 
Well pleased, she finds the lover, still 
Unaltered, in the spouse. 
His honest _ her pure lips. press— 
That kiss, how sweet, how free!— 
Half-way she meets his proud caress, 
Undoubting, .openly. 
His joy is hers, and his her care; 
He cries, ‘‘ True, just, and good 
Art thou, my Lisaveta fair ; 
Thine is my best heart’s blood!” 
He sows with her, he reaps with her, 
He shares with her his store; 
He plans with her, he dreams with her, 
He leaves her nevermore. 
Ivan Ivanowitch, no wife 
Is half so glad as thine; 
Forever happy be her life, 
And peaceful her decline! 











THANKSGIVING-DAY IN THE 
NORTHWEST: 1870—1871. 
See illustration on page 792. 


—. a melancholy contrast! In the pic- 
ture of last year we see the farm-house 
with its hospitable doors opened wide to usher 
in the coming guests to a scene of warmth and 
plenty. In the same place this year all is black- 
ness and desolation. The sheet of flame which 
swept over the prairies and forests of Michigan 
and Wisconsin has passed this way,,and all that 
remains of the bright home is a-heap of charred 
ruins, from which the despairing father has just 
disinterred the cooking-stove—a mocking relic 
of farmer festivity. Such a picture touches the 
heart, and should make those who gather in 
safety round Thanksgiving tables remember these 
homeless ones, and contribute of their means to 
rekindle household fires anew in yonder desolate 
region. 


THE THANKSGIVING AT 
JOHNNY GUPTILL’S. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


F there is a delicious bit of rose-flesh to be 
found in the world, it is Johnny Guptill’s 
charming chubby face. Not that it has much of 
any thing but childish beauty about it, but that 
is of the captivating sort. And yet, after all, 
ou might say he was a small scarecrow ; for, to 
ve sure, he has a little snub nose that would go 
half-way across his face, if there were any nose 
made that could go half-way across the breadth 
of Johnny’s face; but then we never lay that up 
against him, because we know his second teeth 
are going to remodel the little cartilage in the 
high Roman fashion; and it is true that his hair 
stands up in one short, bristly brightness round 
his face, like the shorn rays of a nimbus. But 
that face is so pink, so translucent, so downy, 
too, that you think of nothing but fruit, and of 
no fruit but peaches, when you want to picture 
it. ‘The eyes in it are great, brown-fringed, gray 
eyes, wide open, as if the light that brims them 
could not escape fast enough; and the lips—oh, 
sweet, kissable lips are Johnny's !—are lined with 
a double row of pearls; for Johnny does not yet 
smile at us with that smile of Victor Hugo’s— 
that divine smile which has lost the two front 
teeth. At any rate, if Johnny is not a beauty, 
you must admit that he is a cherub. And, for 
my part, I like cherubs best, perhaps because I 
know one or two beauties, and have never known 
a cherub, unless, as I said, you will admit that 
Johnny is one. 





When Johnny first made himself an object of © 


observation in our family he had, apparently, 
been there a long while, for though nobody had 
seen him before, every body was perfectly ac- 
quainted with him; and, indeed, he has an all- 
pervading way that makes his presence soon felt 
in the remotest regions of the house. ‘The very 
draughts of air from room to room seem to say, 
** Johnny has come!” perhaps by reason of-the 
echo of pleasant voices that they bear, since all 
tune their voices to the sweetest tone who speak 
with Johnny Guptill, Bat there is nothing bois- 
terous in Johnny’s way, nor any thing forward 
or presuming; nor, on the other hand, is there 
any bashful nonsense about him. He comes 
into the room and sets his back against the door, 
without greeting, but without his finger in his 
mouth, and with a certain heavenly confidence 
in us as friends that makes us slaves. However, 
it was not us, for a long while, that Johnny came 
to see at all; it was Loro, the green parrot, 
whom he regarded as a creature of awful but de- 
lightful mystery ; it was Dash, the old dog, who 
taught manners to Gill and her five little setters. 
We ourselves were mere phantasmagoiia behind 
these real personages of Johnny’s acquaintance. 
Mary, to be sure, was a valued automaton that 
played the piano for him, while he sat rapt as a 
little angel in a beam; but Nancy's gingerbread 
or my apples gave us no sort of consequence. 
Gill, who let him lift her puppies, and, standing 
with her fore-feet on Johnny's shoulder, licked 
his face and the puppy's together, was a person 
of importance with him. But we have changed 
all that; and if you can show me any thing love- 
lier in life than the close, breathless hug of those 
two little fat arms of his—for Johnny is just as 
broad as he is long—I am ready to behold and, 
if I may, enjoy. 

When we first became aware of his existence, 
as I said—at the time he flattetingly selecied our 








family circle from the neighbors’—though we all 
knew he was Johnny Guptill, we knew no more, 
knew nothing but that he was_cleanly clad and 

To our inquiry as to where he lived, he 


happy. 
said, *‘Oh, down along. Sing, Loro; sing ‘John- . 


ny comes marching home!’ ”—quite astute enough 
not to be discovered in these raids of his on a 
strange household. We learned, though, after a 
while, that he lived not far away, and was the 
son of a worthy man who drove one of the city 
teams—a string of four magnificent black horses, 
as much objects of Johnny's pride as though his 
father owned them. 

‘*T suppose your mother thinks the world of 
you,” I said, one day. The vibratory motion of 
Johnny’s head answered as plainly as words, 
**T'll bet she does!” but he vouchsafed nothing 
further. 

‘** And what does your father do?” piped dear 
old grandma from her corner, in the same con- 
nection. 

‘* Drives a team!” said Johnny, nowise senti- 
mental, and intent on scratching Loro’s head, 
while squeezing the patient cat which he held 
by the heels in his left arm. 

‘* Are you the baby ?” I asked, presently. 

That fired Johnny. A baby, indeed! You 
might as well have called him a girl! 

** Baby!” said he, with a broad laugh. ‘I’m 
‘most a man. We've got no baby.” 

“Dear me!” I said. ‘* What a dismal house 
—a house without a baby !” 

‘* We're going to have one,” answered John- 
ny, stontly , and more he would not. 

One night, Johnny having delayed so long 
racing with Dash and the other dogs that the 
evening was already purple, I felt obliged to go 
home with him, nobody else being handy ; and 
holding my fingers tightly, he led: me to a neat 
little house, with a wide entry-way running 
through it into a little garden that, in the fall, 
would be thick with peaches and pears and 
grapes. 
“Oh,” I said, “‘ that is where you get your 
cheeks.” 

**No I don't,” said Johnny. “I got ‘em in 
heaven,” é 

A woman came to the door—a pretty, fair- 
faced woman, wrapped in a shawl, though it 
was such pleasant weather: at least she would 
have been pretty if she had not been so down- 
cast. She might have had one of those apple- 
blossom faces originally, I thought; and there 
were Johnny's beautiful wide-open eyes in it; 
but its lines were drawn and haggard, though she 
could hardly have been twenty-five years old; 
and her hair was combed back plainly and twist- 
ed, as if she had no heart in any thing. She 
gave me a lugubrious stare, and took Johnny’s 
arm without a word, led him into one of the 
rooms, and shut the door. 

It was not a warm reception; but my arms 
were full of Johnny’s treasures, cherished sticks 
and stones and strings, and I lingered a moment 
to deposit them inside the entry. As I did so 
a man stepped from a back-room, a towel in his 
hand, with which he was polishing off his head 
and neck—a man as upright as a pine-tree, with 
a dark, noble face, on which a worried look 
came and went, as if some sore trouble contend- 
ed with natural buoyancy. 

**'Thank you a thousand times, ma’am,” said 
he, in Johuny’s own cordial way, ‘‘ for bringing 
home my boy. I was just coming for him, for 
I knew pretty well from his talk where he must 
be. He thinks an awful sight of your Poll and 
the dogs, and of all of you, ma'am.” And he 
gave me his wet hand. ‘‘ You mustn’t mind my 
poor woman,” he said. ‘‘She’s strange—she’s 
a little strange; at times she’s apt to be. She'll 
be all right by-and-by, and thank you as much 
as [ do for letting that little rogue amuse him- 
self at your house so much.” 

It was not long after that Johnny, standing 
with his nose blue and flat as an oyster against 
the pane of an unopened window, cried out, as 
if he had discovered a planet, ‘‘ ‘There's my fa- 
ther!” and I saw Mr. Guptill’s team in the street 
by our gate, on some road-making business of 
the city’s. 

** How is your wife now ?” I asked him, as he 
looked up and grinned at Johnny. 

“Oh!” he answered, the troubled look shut- 
ting down over his face again, ‘‘she’s strange 
still; she’s alittle out. She's got fancies, ma’am ; 
yesterday she thought she was in a settlement 
on the Great Salt Desert, and must get back to 
people. And to-day she thinks she’s in prison. 
It’s hard, ma’am,” he said, resting on the long 
shovel with which he scattered the stones in the 
road, handsome and stately as any old knight 
leaning on his spear; “it’s hard just now,” he 
added, as if regretting any thing so much like 
complaint. ‘‘It won’t be long, the doctor says. 
She'll be all right by Christmas, But it makes 
a gloomy house, and a sad home for Johnny. 
You're good to him, ma’‘am; you’re—” But 
here Mr. Guptill abruptly turned away, without 
another word, and I presently heard him relieve 
his feelings by swearing at his horses like a pi- 
rate, though he snapped his whip in the air all 
the same. 

Later that day, in my afternoon walk, I saw 
Johnny trudging along behind a drove of cows, 
having begged the deputyship from the proper 
herdsboy, who followed leisurely on the sidewalk 
as the tiny drover urged the great beasts before 
him—so bright and busy, so rosy and dimpled, 
half wrapped, too, in the cloud of dust through 
which he scnffled along, that I could only think 
of the little god Mercury when he stole the oxen 


of Apollo. At the head of his street, though, I. 


contrived to separate him fiom this proud task, 
and carry him home to his mother, for I thought, 
though I might be of no other benefit to her, I 
might help her as one woman’s sympathy helps 
another, and Johnuy was good middle ground. 
to I walked in with my prize, and, saluting her 
by name, spoke brightly to take her unawares, 





which temporarily conquered the hysteria, and 
let me see her real nature in the moment she 
forgot herself. , 

was a dreary room enough that she sat in 


—sweeping, dusting, scouring, were forgotten ° 


arts there, yon would have said. Nevertheless, 
it looked as though once it had been kept trim 
as a flower bed, for there were pretty home- 
made brackets on the walls, and some little pic- 
tures cut from books and framed in rude passe- 
partout, and a wreath of last year’s autumn 
leaves above the speckled glass; in the window 
hung all the withered tracery still of a dead ivy 
that at some time had been trained with care; 
while on the upper shelves of an open closet I 
could see the best dishes ranged artistically, only 
those of every-day use were dumped in unwashed 
heaps upon the lower shelves, and cobwebs 
strung themselves along the whole. 

Mrs. Guptill herself sat on a low chair by the 
empty fire-place, unkempt, unclean, trotting one 
foot up and down in an endless journey, the old 
shawl on her shoulders, the despairing look on 
her face. 

“*Here’s this darling little Johnny of yours,” 
I said: ‘I found him driving home such a herd 
of cows, in such a whirlwind of dust! Oh, 
Johnny Guptill, nobody'd have to look at you 
twice to see what you are made of!” 

‘* He is a little darling!” she said, looking up 
at me as pleased as possible, the color on her 
cheek, and her eyes lighted up for an instant. 
‘*Oh, my goodness! what a face!” she laughed. 
**Go wash it, you little pig!” And then she 
caught him in her arms, and kissed him till she 
all but smothered him, Johnny spasmodically re- 
turning the hugs, and alternating them with 
struggles to get away. 

**Oh, what cheeks !” said the mother. 

‘* Whether they are made of dust or made of 
peaches, there never were any sweeter,” said I, 
us Johnny ran and held them up to me. 

‘*Oh, husband says you're so good to him!” 
she exclaimed. ‘* I suppose it’s yon. And I'm 
—I’'m so bad!” And suddenly she burst into.a 
flood of tears, and cried out, conscious, as hys- 
terical people are wont to be, ‘‘Oh, all my 
trouble is back on me!” 

‘* My dear,” said I, ‘‘ you haven't any trouble. 
Don’t speak so: you are only tired. Just think 
of what a happy woman you are, with such a 
husband and with Johnny.” 

“Don’t talk to me!” she exclaimed—‘‘ don’t 
talk to me about Johnny! I get’ up in the night 
—I look at him; I think what must happen to 
him in this world: it’s dust and ashes—oh, it’s 
dust and ashes! and I should put him out of it— 
oh, [I shonld put him out of it—if John didn't 
catch me back, and hold me fast till I shut my 
eyes and pretend to be asleep. But I never am 
asleep. Ican’t sleep! I hear the keys rattle in 
the night—all night those jailer’s keys—” 

** Poor John!” I said. ‘*He must be very 
sorry for you. It’s hard for him too—it makes 
one-so low-spirited to come home to a sick per- 
son, with no one to clear up or brighten any 
thing.” 

‘*T know it,” said she, drearily. ‘‘ I'm afraid 
he’ll take to drink. I can't help it.” 

‘¢ Suppose you let me stir round and put things 
to rights,’ I suggested, ‘‘and get him a good 
hot supper ?” 

** He gets his own supper!” said she, sudden- 
ly—her mood inexplicably changing—folding 
her arms, and with a wicked sort of determina- 
tion in her voice. 

‘He must be almost as tired as you are,” I 
urged, ‘‘ when he gets home from driving those 
four huge horses’”— for I fancied the horses might 
possibly be as much objects of pride with her as 
with Johnny. 

‘“* Yes, they are splendid animals,” she replied, 
a little softened. ‘‘ And John does drive them 
as if he knew a charm, But there!” and she 
was on the point of relapsing. 

**Come,” I said, ‘*let me help you a little. I 
should like to get something nice to eat for dear 
little Johnny, and you're so tired. Shall 1?” 

‘¢ I’m sure,” responded Mrs. Guptill, ‘‘ I don’t 
care what you do. It’s no house of” mine, for 
you to ask me. It’s a jail. One's as good right 
us another. I suppose you paid your taxes?” 
with a suspicion that, after all, it might be an 
almshouse. 

And, with this sort of permission, I took off 
my bonnet, pinned up my gown, and flew around 
there for an hour as I should have thought I was 
killed to do at home. In that time, though, 
with Johnuy’s little blundering, bothering help— 
for the rogue really seemed to understand some- 
thing of what it meant, and left his fly-catching 
in order to trip me up, and be under my heels 
like a kitten—I had the room reduced to com- 
parative order and superficial neatness, a table 
cleanly spread, and two or three smoking dishes 
ready for Mr. Guptill’s return. I talked to her 
cheerily all the time I moved about, but she was 
muttering to herself. Once I heard her say, as 
if still dwelling on the thought, *‘ A jail—a dun- 
geon! But I’m not going to stay in it long, I 
can tell vou that much! Not any longer than 
it tukes me to break out of it!” By-and-by, as I 
passed, she was whispering, ‘‘ If I could just re- 
member where mother is!”—her mother had been 
dead a dozen years, I learned. And at last she 
looked up at me with the wildest and most puz- 
zled face. ‘‘I tell you,” she said, ‘‘ something's 
going to happen to me! I’ve told John, and he 
laughs! He don’t care; he laughs! But it 
hangs over me like a cloud. I walk with my 
head in it.” And she hid her face in her shawl 
again. 

‘Why, it’s your baby, dear.” said I. ‘‘ You're 
a little nervous now, that’s all; but you'll soon 
be over it, you know. _ I wonder—” 

She turned and surveyed me with a superb 
sort of scorn in her flashing eyes. ‘* Well, you 
are a touch above!” she said. _‘* Do you sup- 
pose I shouldn’t know as much about that as avy 





body else? There's nothing of the sort coming 
here, unless it comes in a basket tied to the door- 
bell!” And I saw the poor thing had no real 
idea of her situation whatever. 

I brought her a cup.of tea and some toast, 
and by constant urging had her eat it all. €he 
paused in drinking the last of the tea. “* He savs 
you’re dreadful good to Johuny,” she murmur- 
ed. ‘‘I don’t know what you're so good to me 
for, unless”—and here a new idea seemed to 
strike her with force, furious force—‘ unless 
you’re looking after John when I’m gone. Now 
you just go along yourself! He sha’n’t find you 
here. You're a great sight too good for him. 
And vou can’t have my John, for all your good- 
ness!” And nothing would pacify her, in spite 
of my fifty years and gray curls, till I took my 
bonnet and left the place. 

I did not feel, though, as if it were right to be 
daunted by the vagaries of a flighty woman, and 
in such a case as this; and in a few days I went 
down there again, carrying some jelly, with little 
eggs of blanc-mange in it, for an excuse. But 
she must have seen me coming; for I heard the 
bolt slip snappishly just as I mounted the door- 
step, and so came back with my trouble for my 
pains. 

But, for all that, I now and then, as the days 
went by, sent down little messes by Johnny, who 
always brought the bowls back nicely washed, 
though I’ve no doubt his father washed them— 
and Jolnny’s face besides. ‘‘We don't have 
dinner down home now,” the child whispered 
once to me; ‘“‘my mother, she won’t make din- 
ner any more.” And then, in a queer sort of 
innocent pride, as if repentant of his confession, 
and determined at any rate not to profit by it, 
though I don’t know where such a baby could 
have come by it, he refused to touch doughnuts 
or chicken wings; and I could only get him to 
drink a glass of milk by taking every other sip 
with him; and nothing any of us could do was 
of avail to make him use the long-deserted high 
chair at our table. Johnny's dear cheeks were 
not so chubby in a nonth’s time as they had 
heen, though I think the balance is cast in their 
favor again by this time. 

One bright, blue, red-leaved day—it was to- 
ward the last of October-—Mr. Guptill came up 
for the delaying Johnny, walking with hang- 
ing head and a totally dispirited air. ‘* My 
poor woman’s gone,” said he to me. 

“What?” I cried, horrified. ‘* Gone?” sup- 
posing he meant she was dead. 

‘she’s gone; she’s run away,” he answered. 
‘She's left a letter saying so, saying she couldn’t 
stay. I don’t know where she’s gone—down the 
railroad or across the fields. She’s no friends to 
go to, you know. I’ve set the police to work ; 
Ive got criers out; I’ve searched the wharves; 
but she’s not been there. My heart misdoubts 
me. A poor, crazy thing out in the world alone!” 
and the hand, flinging off tears, trembled like a 
leaf. 

‘* But crazy people are very cunning, you re- 
member,” said I at last; ‘‘perhaps she is the 
safest so.” 

**T thought of that,” hesaid. ‘* Yes, I thought 
of that. For when I got home and found her 
gone, and that letter saying so, dreary as the 
place was to me,” he said, with a shaking voice, 
‘“*T see it has been as pleasant as a palace with 
her in it to what it is without her; and—and I 
just sat down and gavé up. You see, it made 
the whole creation black.” And if the man broke 
down entirely then, I don’t know the man that 
wouldn't. ‘* However,” said he, presently, ‘* you 
must excuse my making a fool of myself.” 

* But what will you do vourself?” I asked. 

**Tll do what I can. I'll take Johnny on the 
team with me. I Jet her have him, thiuking 
*twould do her good. The worst of it is,’ he 
cried, suddenly, ‘‘that 1 can’t look after her! 
If she’s not found in some brook, or hurt by 
tramps, or lying starved in the fields, I'm seeing 
her wake up with her baby beside her, and the 
spell still on her, and making away with it; and 
then—oh, good God!—they’ll be having my Anne 
up for murder!” : 

**Qh no, no,” said I. ** You must remember 
there is a special providence for such cases.” 

*¢T don’t believe it, ma‘am,” said he. ‘I’ve 
heard of them; but they ain't true.” 

‘¢ Well, at all events,” I answered him, ‘‘ you 
know that God, who took care of her under your 
roof, can take just as good care of her under the 
roof of this Indian-summer sky, or wherever she 
may be.” 

But he only wrung my hand, and walked away 
with Johnny. 

The next day the advertisements for the lost 
woman were out, the police were on the alert, 
the posters were broadcast on every fence for 
forty miles, you might say; for 1 added some 
means of my own to the slender and almost ex- 
hausted ones of Mr. Guptill. But nothing came 
of it, and the poor man, growing every day more 
gaunt and wretched, was at last fairly desperate. 
And no wonder, when you think of what a life 
he led, tied to his task by day, but toimented 
by all sorts of horrible suspicions, and with-those 
desolate rooms to take his child home to at night. 
Johnny cried for his mother when going to Led, 
but by day he was too busy with the team and 
its four great horses to miss any thing, far too 
busy to remember Loro and the dogs; and I 
should not have seen him at all if, taking advan- 
tage of my years and my married sons, I had 
not run down several evenings and made the 
bed, and dusted the rooms, and spread the table 
with a basket of nourishing food Nancy or my 
girls had put up for me to take. But, after all, 
what was I, a miserable old woman, in his house 
for half an hour. and the-light and life of that 
house, his love, his Johnny's mother, gone out 
of it to die by the road-side! He sat still, and 
cursed himself for his powerlessness to do more. 

So-the long November days crept by; the 
long, lonesome evenings; the wild nights, when 
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the winds were up and away like a wail of lost 
spirits; when the whole year was darkest and 
dreariest, and at its lowest ebb; when he sat 
beside his fire, his heart bursting; when he lay 
awake and longed and listened till it seemed to 
him, with the beating and rustling of his breast, 
that her head must be beside him there on the 
pillow. Sometimes then, I know, he rose and 
left Johnny in the dark up stairs, and locked the 
door behind him, and roamed all night along 
the moon-lit highways and by-ways, half dis- 
tracted, to find what it was impossible he should, 
coming back, like a worn ghost of himself, by 
daybreak, to his erying child and weary work. 
Ah, it was a bitter month to the man! 

And his father’s grief and pain infected John- 
ny. When the horses had become something 
of an old story, and he returned to his former 
love, teasing Loro to sing again, he was strange- 
ly still and silent, and more than once I saw the 
slow tears coursing down his cheeks. 

‘*’Taint like this down home,” said Johnny, 
as he saw the girls hanging round my chair 
while I stoned the raisins and sliced the citron 
one day. . ‘* There ain’t any mother there.” A 
bunch of raisins, stuffed into his pocket by sheer 
force, reconciled him soon to life, though. But 
it.was only an hour afterward that, Dash hav- 
ing hurt his feelings by tumbling him too rough- 
ly in his play, I saw the little lad pick himself 
up and walk away to a seat, and, after sitting 
there with a swelling sense of wrong, put up his 
little lip, and cry out all at once, ‘‘I want—I 
want my mother!” Poor little lad, I did the 
best I could for him with my full hands, as his 
warm overcoat and ear-lappets tell to-day; but, 
after all, the best was nothing, and my love was 
not mother’s love. 

Well—it was the night before Thanksgiving: 
the coldest night, it seems to me, that I ever 
knew. Some local cold snap, I fancy, as I did 
not hear of any unusual weather elsewhere. But 
the windows were thick with frost, though a 
raging fire filled the furnaces; and when the 
overcast night came with a pall of star-hiding 
cloud, it felt as if the very air, still and cold as 
death itself, were frozen. ‘There seemed to be 
something supernatural abroad that night, I re- 
member—perhaps because of the absence of 
snow—for the hard, bare earth, the black weath- 
er, the awful cold, were all a horror. 

We were going to roast a little turkey for 
Johnny, to be taken to the house hot, with its 
vegetables, on the next day; but I thought I 
would run down a moment with a basket of oth- 
er goodies—a cold fowl and a pudding; and 
against every body’s remonstrances I. bundled 
and veiled myself, and went along with basket 
and lantern as fast as my old feet would travel. 
I felt as if that heart-broken man, on such a 
night as that, must know he had friends and 
sympathy. 

He had a good fire when I went in, half crying 
with the cold myself, and his room was really as 
bright as a new cent; for, he said, he thought 
it wasn’t the fair thing by Johnny to let him see 
nothing but trouble; and he was cutting jack- 
straws for the child, who sat up at the table, re- 
ceiving each new one with plaudits. But every 
few moments the man rose nervously and went to 
the window, and scraped a place to look out; he 
wouldn’t have the curtain dropped; he had 
burned a lamp in that room all night every night 
for more than a month, and more than once he 
went to the door and looked out there, letting in 
a perishing blast of air. ‘‘Oh, poor girl! my 
poor Anne!” he would say to himself, with a 
sigh that was a groan, coming back. 

But I was sure that, whatever the truth might 
be, he must be sustained by encouragement till 
he had gotten used to it, and so [ took a parcel 
from under my shawl and opened it on the table. 

It was my little ‘om’s wardrobe, preserved 
with care this ten years, but whitened and darned 
freshly, and no doubt a much better outfit now 
than that with which Johnny began the world. 
“See,” said I, spreading out the things with 
their pretty new ribbons and worsteds, ‘* I have 
brought these down; for of course she had noth- 
ing made, and when she comes home she will 
hardly have any thing more;” and suddenly, 
while I spoke, Johnny looked round in a strange, 
frightened way, and the front-door opened and 
shut with a bang, and the father sprang to his 
feet and tore open the inner dvor, and stood 
struck to stone before that creature standing 
there, white as if moonlight lay upon her. 

“Oh, John! then you're not going to forgive 
me?” she cried, piercingly. And at that he had 
caught the shivering thing in his arms, and had 
brought her in and set her before the fire, and 
then he was down on his knees beside her, hiding 
his face against the little bundle at her breast, 
and shaking with loud sobs. She put up her lit- 
tle cold hand, and pushed back his great flushed 
face, and looked at it. 

“Oh, John!” she whispered; ‘‘then you are 
Teally going to forgive me?” 

“* Forgive my darling!” he cried, and fell, for 
answer, to kissing her forehead and chin and the 
cheeks blooming now like roses, till Johnny woke 
from his daze of terror and doubt, and with a 
rousing roar put in his own claim to notice. 

“*T don’t know how I came there, John,” said 
she at last, in a timid, trembling tone, with one 
arm round Johnny, and with John’s arms round 
all three ; ‘‘but when I first remember, I was ly- 
ing on a hospital cot three hundred miles away, 
and the baby beside me. And they said I'd 
been picked up at the station by the officers and 
brought there, and the baby had been born just 
afterward. It was true, wasn’t it? Its our 
baby. See: there’s your big temple and your 
eyebrows, and there’s Johnny's nose.” 

; “*T don’t care whose nose it is,” cried John. 
‘It’s my baby! It’s my Anne, all right! And 
oh! I thank the good God above me, who bronght 
you home to me, and turned my trouble into 
Sgiving.” 
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And as for me, I was sniveling so myself by 
this time, and so afraid I should be seen or heard, 
that I just hustled on my things in the entry, and 
crept out and rushed home the best way I could. 
But the last thing I saw, as I came away, was 
the picture of Anne, all herself, tossing her baby 
in the ruddy flashes of the fire-light, with Johnny 
hanging round her neck; while her husband 
stood just before her, half leaning on the shelf, 
and looking at the group as if for him they held 
all heaven and earth. 





FAMILY LIFE IN A FASHION- 
ABLE RESTAURANT. 
See illustration on page 793. 
T this season, sacred to family gatherings 
and fireside pleasures, such a scene as that 
which our artist has so graphically depicted strikes 
a chill to our heart, and makes us realize whith- 
er we are drifting. For this is no fancy sketch, 
no occasional picture, but the daily domestic life 
of thousands and tens of thousands of families 
in the great cities which dot our country in all 
directions. At first sight every thing is daz- 
zling. The restaurant is well appointed, the 
cookery French, the array of glass and silver 
glittering, the viands plentiful, and the attend- 
ance good. But, with all these excellent things, 
there is something lacking. An air of indiffer- 
entism pervades every thing. There isno warmth 
in the scene, no heart, no sentiment. There 
is no individualism any where. Groups gather 
around the little round tables, catching bits of 
each other’s conversation, and feeling thereby 
cut off from that confidential intercourse which 
is so pleasant and so conducive to good digestion 
around the family board. There is no special 
interest in any thing. ‘The dishes come and go 
as strangers. There is no delicious household 
gossip about the merits and purchase of this 
joint, or the superiority of those strawberries 
over all others in market this morning. Then 
all days are alike in a restaurant. There is no 
holiday fare there. Thanksgivings and Christ- 
mases' are marked by no white stones. There 
are no spécial dishes hallowed by associations 
with certain days. And so the appetite is palled 
by having turkey and venison continually within 
call, and grows indifferent to all the little devices 
by which it is stimulated in smaller households. 
Fatally common as hotel and restaurant life is 
becoming, it is really antagonistic to the genius 
of our people. We inherit from our English an- 
cestors a strong exclusiveness and love of home. 
‘* No house wag ever built large enough for two 
families” is the Englishman’s motto. Hotels, 
apartment-houses, étages, and all the rest, are 
of Continental growth. And however much we 
may be caught by this kind of life, and welcome 
it as a variety, we inevitably drift back to a long- 
ing, at least, for our own house, to our 
own family, which shall be an exponent of our 
individualism. The trouble is, that to gratify 
this longing and return to our castle we must set 
at naught all the obligations imposed on modern 
society, or wear our lives out in endeavoring to 
live up to the standard which growing luxury 
has fixed as the most desirable. It is easy to 
shift the blame of this from one to another class, 
and to say that women would find no difficulty 
in keeping house if they would learn housekeep- 
ing. Until our whole community is willing to 
simplify their habits and modes of life in all re- 
spects we shall see home life diminish and hotel 
life increase. As it is, artificial wants and opin- 
ions, engendered by modern so-called civilization, 
are eating out the heart of our people. And 
nothing can be worse than the effect of such a 
life on children. How can parents teach their 
children temperance in the face of Champagne 
corks snapping every where about them? How 
can they inculcate lessons of simplicity of dress 
when their precepts are counteracted by the silks 
and satins of all their fellow-boarders? How 
can they insist on a plain, healthful diet when 
the tantalizing cates that cover the tables are 
swallowed unscrupulously by all the guests? And 
how can they bring them up in those habits of 
wise frugality and self-denial which alone can in- 
sure success and virtue in life when the example 
of reckless extravagance is set on every side? No 
worse training-school for children can be found 
than a hotel; and we wish that words could be 
found strong enough to induce those parents not 
bound to this life by unconquerable circumstances 
—and such there are—to return to the only natural 
and healthful mode of living; to keep house for 
themselves on whatever scale their means will 
allow, and make a home for their children which 
shall be worthy the name, and not a mere re- 
flection of the lives of others. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


- this progressive age, when all classes are 
clamoring for “rights,” the pedestrian of 
New York seems to have no potent voice. Loud 
and frequent may be his cries, but they are drown- 
ed in the clatter of carts, the rumble of cars, the 
rattle of coupés and carriages. If a citizen de- 
sires to cross Broadway, particularly if it be any 
where below Canal Street, he can take his choice 
either to thread his way daintily, deliberately, 
and dangerously within one inch of a horse’s 
nose on one side, and one inch of a carriage 
wheel on the other side (thankful if both are not 
even nearer), or he can make a fierce diagonal 
rush through some fancied opening above or be- 
low thesolid, ceaseless, moving mass before him. 
A false step, or a slippery bit of fruit skin, of 
eourse will prove fatal; otherwise there is a 
chances of successfully reaching the opposite side- 


walk. True,atsome points there are policemen, 
who poli offer their much-needed escort to 
ladies ; but there are gentlemen who, having once 


to eross 
South Street at some times of day. Drivers of 





carts and carriages every where seem under the 
impression that the pedestrian has no right of 
way. The grocer’s wagon comes whizzing around 
thecorner likea shot. If youchance to e cross- 
ing the street, the young Jehu may give an un- 
earthly whoop as a warning, and Fhe may reach 
thesidewalk in safety. The insu ciently guard- 
ed railroad crossings in the vicinity of our city 
dépéts are fearful death-traps, which should nev- 
er be suffered to exist. The fatal accidents which 
have recently occurred at the Grand Central Dé- 
“ demand that this danger should be — 
y remedied. While it is true that the crowded 
state of such a great metropolis as this necessa- 
rily involves much difficulty in the locomotion 
of vehicles, and considerable hazard to foot pas- 
sengers, it is a right that pedestrians should 
claim, that the hazard to life and limb in the 
thoroughfares of the city should be reduced to 
the lowest possible point. 





In future we may hope for exemption 
from yellow fever, if the Darwinian theory is 
correct. Statistics indicate that during the re- 
cent yellow fever plague in Buenos Ayres monk- 
eys suffered more severely from it than man. 

ence the disease is one inherited from our an- 
cestors (according to Darwin); consequently we 
shall outgrow it in time. 





The first edition of Webster’s Dictionary ever 
= was a small 12mo volume, bearing this 
mprint: ‘‘ From Sidney’s Press, for Hudson & 
Goodwin, booksellers, Hartford, and Increase 
Cooke & Co., booksellers, New Haven: 1806.” 


A London physician, Dr. Lankester, in a re- 
cent report concerning the sanitary condition 
of that city, says: ‘‘ The small-pox is now slow- 
ly departing from the metropolis, after slaying 

persons, and maiming, disfiguring, and pau- 
perizing about 100,000 more. It must have cost 
he metropolis at least £100,000, a tenth part of 
which sum, judiciously expended, would have 
eut short this epidemic at its very commence- 
ment. 





Every public library and reading-room in Chi- 
cago was destroyed by the late fire except that 
of the ee Avenue Free Library Associa- 
tion, which, being only a few months old, had 
but a small collection of books and papers. This 
library is well located, has ample rooms, and is 
open to all without charge. 


It may be a fact of some interest to the most 
literary of our readers that a grammar of the 
Pehlvi language has just been issued by Dustoor 
Peshotun Behramjee Sunjana, high-priest of the 
Parsees of Bombay, principal of Sir Jamesetjee 
Jejeebhoy Zurtoshti Madressa, member of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Fellow of the Bombay University, and member 
of the German Oriental Society. It contains 
quotations and examples from original works 
and a glossary of words having affinity with the 
Semitic language. 

A French lady of rank has been raised from 
misery to: hoppers by electrical applications 
which have changed her nose from a blooming 
rose into a delicate lily. This wonderful discov- 
ery for the relief of red noses was made by one 
Dr. Bernsie. 





When the Grand Duke Alexis first entered 
the residence of Minister Catacazy, in Washing- 
ton, he was received at the door by Madame 
Catacazy. It is an ancient custom of Russia, 
that when any member of the imperial family 
enters the house of a subject the lady of the 
house should offer bread and salt in token of 
hospitality. In accordance with this custom 
Madame Catacazy held in her hands a silver sal- 
ver, on which was a large round loaf of Russian 
black bread, such as is served on the table of the 
emperor, as well as of the peasant. In the top 
of the loaf was a small indenture, in which was 
placed a gold-lined silver salt-cellar filled with 
salt. The lady presented it, saying, in Russian, 
“T offer you bread and salt.’’ The grand duke 
received it from her hands, and after tasting the 
bread, passed it to one of his suite. 





A composition has been discovered by a chem- 
ist of Vienna which will render even the slight 
material of ballet dancers’ dresses fire - proof. 
The experiments in a to this composition 
have been so successful that the Prince of Lich- 
tenstein has ordered a wooden theatre to be 
erected outside of Vienna, the boards of which 
are to be saturated with the fire-proof compo- 
sition. Ift building resists fire the discoverer 
has an order to make the scenery of the Vienna 
City Theatre uninflammable. 





Well-drawn word-pictures of child life seldom 
fail to interest the sympathetic; the recounting 
of youthful friendships stirs the memory of times 
long gone by in responsive hearts. ‘Joshua 
Marvel’’—a novel of unusual merit—as it pro- 
gresses treats, like other novels, of grown-up 

ersons. But the charm of its earlier chapters 
the tender, boyish love that existed between 
Joshua and the crippled Dan. The burial of the 
pet canary, Golden Cloud, is a charming _ 
sode. And what more touchingly beautiful 
than Dan’s cheerful faith when he, lying on his 
bed, told Joshua that he felt that he should be 
“a helpless cripple all his life?” 

“* Poor, dear Dan !” said Joshua, checking his sobs 
with difficulty. 

“Poor Dan! Notatall! I can read, I can think, I 
can love you, Jo, all the same. Ishalllivein you. You 
are my friend, and, strong as you are, you can’t love me 
more than I love you. And even if I was to die, dear—” 

“Don’t say that, Dan; I can’t bear to think of it.” 

“Why? Itisn’tdreadful. If I was to die, we should 
still be friends, we should still love each other. Don’t 
you love Golden Cloud ?” 

oshua whispered, ‘* Yes.” 

** But Golden Cloud is not here. Yet you love him, 
And so do I, more I did when the pet was alive. 
I don’t quite know how it is with birds, but I do know 
how it is with us. If you was here, Jo, and I was there, 
we should meet again.” 


The toilette in which Madame Catacazy ap- 
peared on the evening of the Grand Duke’s ar- 
rival was bap handsome. It was of pale lemon- 
colored silk tissue, or crépe de Paris, of very tine 
texture. The train was long, trimmed -with a 
flounce bound with satin. e long over-skirt, 
with apron front,was trimmed with a ruffle head- 
ed by satin: : ‘Gatine bows were scattered 
over ¢ corsage, which was cuthigh, 
with surplice front and loose sleeves, was of 





delicate white striped gauze heavily embroider- 
ed in gold. Madame Catacazy’s hair was dress- 
ed in long flowing curls, with a braided coronet 
across her head, and ornamented only witha few 
buds of natural flowers. 





Professor Hayden, chief of the Geological Sur- 
vey of the Territories, has brought back with 
him several tons of geological specimens, which 
are now at the Smithsonian Institute. He and 
his party of thirty-five spent about seven weeks 
in exploring the valley of the Upper Yellow 
Stone River and Lake, and the sources of the 
Snake and Missouri rivers in Southern Montana. 


The following anecdote is told of the German 
occupation of France: A lady residing in the 
Department of the Seine-et-Marne had a Prus- 
sian quartered at her house from the commence- 
ment of the invasion. On taking possession of 
his apartments he said that he was deaf, so that 
the lady did not hesitate to talk before him as 
if he were not present. At last the soldier in- 
formed his hostess that he had been ordered 
elsewhere. 

‘‘ Madame,” he said, ‘I wish you good-day.” 

“And I,” said the lady, smiling with exqui- 
site grace—“ I wish you may break your neck on 
the stairs, you assassin !”’ 

‘“‘Oh, madame,” interrupted the Prussian, 
“excuse me: I forgot to tell you that I'am hard 
of hearing only by the order of my general.” 








The press has greater freedom in Russia, it fs 
said, than it has in any other country in Europe, 
excepting England. 


A very pleasant charity is that of the Flower 
Mission in Boston. During the past year the 
ladies connected with it have distributed amonz 
the sick in hospitals and in poor homes 11,671 
bouquets and 970 parcels of fruit. 

The observatory of the Sheffield Scientific 
School was recently visited by some ladies who 
desired to gaze at the palemoon. One of them, 
observing through the telescope the jagged edge 
of the orb, became enthusiastic, and exclaimed, 
in raptures: ‘‘Oh how divine! It looks exactly 
like Hamburg edging!’’—a simile so very 
striking that ladies need not trouble themselves 
to look at the moon through telescopes ; a bit 
of muslin edging will suffice. 





Encke’s comet, which is now exciting consid- 
erable interest among the scientific, is a very lit- 
tle body—if body it has—compared to many of 
the erratic travelers of the skies, but of some im- 
portance. Until recently it was believed that 
all comets, in passing away from the sun on their 
outward course, went far beyond the solar sys- 
tem. Encke, however, in studying the orbit of 
this little comet, found that it coursed along an 
ellipse so small as to be contained within the 
orbit of the planet Jupiter, and therefore not 
carrying the comet a sixth part of the way 
toward the boundary of our solar system. 
Around this circuit the comet was found to run 
in the surprisingly short period of 1200 days, 
or about three and one-third years. This was 
not only an interesting discovery, so far as it 
related to comets, but it was the means of set- 
tling various scientific facts, among which is 
that there is no such thing as pure space; for 
Encke’s comet plainly shows that it passes con- 
tinually through a resisting medium of some 
sort, which has sensibly shortened its orbit since 
the first observations were recorded. If this 
process goes on, it is, of course, only a question 
of time when the comet will fall into and be ab- 
sorbed by the sun. 


On the first evening of his arrival at the Clar- 
endon Hotel the Grand Duke dined in the strict- 
est privacy, only the Russian minister being 
present, with the admiral of the Russian fleet 
and the members of his Highness’s suite. 





It is customary among the members of the 
imperial family of Russia, after landing from any 
voyage, to repajr at once to some church, and 
there give thanks for their safe passage, post- 
es all business and pleasure until this duty 
has been performed. Immediately after review- 
ing the troops on the day of his landing, the 
Grand Duke went, with his suite, to the little 
Greek church near Fiftieth Street, where a short 
service was conducted by Father Bjerring. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Coooa-Nut Drors.—Mix with one pound of grated 
cocoa-nut one pound of sugar, a scant half pound of 
flour, and three eggs. 

“ Pop-overs.”"—Into two tea-cupfuls of milk stir 
smoothly the same quantity of flour and a very little 
salt ; add the yolks of two eggs, and the whites of the 
eggs beaten to a froth; dip two scant table-spoonfuls 
of the mixture into each patty-pan, and bake twenty 
minutes in an oven hot enough for bread. 

Coooa-NuT JUMBLES.—One and a half pounds of grat- 
ed cocoa-nut, the same quantity of sugar, and half a 
pound of butter; cream well together the butter and 
sugar, then add the cocoa-nut, a little wine, and six 
eggs, leaving out the yolks of three. 

GganamM Biscurt (excellent).—Into one quart of Gra- 
ham flour stir half a tea-spoonful of baking powder, a 
little salt, and enough sweet milk to make a thin bat~- 
ter; add the yolks of three eggs, and the whites slight- 
ly frothed. ; 

PickLep Oyvsters.—Strain the juice off one hun- 
dred oysters; to it put two dozen cloves, two dozen 
grains of black pepper, mace and salt to taste; let it 
come to a boil; add the oysters, letting it all come to 
the boiling-point; take off the fire, add eight table- 
spoonfuls of cider vinegar, and, if wine is liked, the 
same quantity of wine that there is of vinegar. 

Suver Pouisn.—To one quart of rain-water add two 
ounces of hartshorn and three ounces of precipitated 
Chalk; put into a bottle, keep well corked, and shake 
before using. 

Lemon Caxr.—Three tea-cupfuls of fine sugar beat- 
en to acream with one tea-cupful of butter; add yolks 
of five eggs, and one tea-cupful of sweet milk In which 
a tea-spoonful of carbonate of soda has been diseolved ; 
mix in four tea-cupfuls of flour, and the beaten whites 
of the five eggs, alternating them; bake in two tins. 
For the icing beat the whites of two eggs with two 
tea-spoonfuls of corn starch, eighteen tea-spoonfuls of 
flour sugar, and two tea-spoonfuls of lemon juice; 
make it light, and, when the cakes are cool, 
spread. on with a knife dipped frequently in cold wae 
ter to prevent sticking. 
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THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnon or “ Lapy Aupiey’s Szozert,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
SISTERS-IN-LAW. 


Crarissa did not forget the existence of the 
poor little wife in the Rue du Chevalier Bayard ; 
and on the very first afternoon which she had to 
herself, Mr. Granger having gone to see some 
great cattle-fair a few miles from Paris, and 
Miss Granger being afflicted with a headache, 
she took courage to order her coachman to drive 
straight to the house where her brother lived. 

** Tt is much better than making a mystery of 
it,” she thought. ‘‘The man will think that I have 
come to see 2 milliner or some one of that kind.” 

The footman would fain have escorted Mrs. 
Granger the way she should go, and held him- 
self in readiness to accompany her into the 
house; but she waved him aside on the thresh- 
old of the darksome porte-cochére, out.of which 
no coach ever came nowadays. 

**T sha’n’t want you, Trotter,” she said. ‘* Tell 
Jarvis to walk the horses gently up and down. I 
shall not be very long.” 

‘The man bowed and obeyed, wondering what 
business his mistress could have in such a dingy 
street, ‘on the Surrey side of the water too,” as 
he said to his comrade. 

Austin was out, but Mrs. Lovel was at home, 
and it was Mrs. Lovel whom Clarissa had come 
chiefly to see. The same tawdrily dressed maid 
admitted her to the same untidy sitting-room, a 
shade moie uw itidy to-day, where Bessie Lovel 
was dozing in an easy-chair by the fire, while the 
two boys played and squabbled in one of the 
windows. 

Mrs. Granger, entering suddenly, radiant in 
golden-brown moiré and sables, seemed almost 
to dazzle the eyes of Austin’s wife, who had not 
seen much of the brighter side of existence. Her 
life before her marriage had been altogether sor- 
did and shabby, brightness or luxury of any kind 
for her class being synonymous with vice; and 
Bessie Stanford, the painter’s model, had never 
been vicious. Her life since her marriage had 
been a life of trouble and difficulty, with only oc- 
casional glimpses of a spurious kind of brilliancy. 
She lived outside her husband’s existence, as it 
were, and felt somehow that she was only at- 
tached to him by external links, as a dog might 
have been. He had a certain kind of atfection 
for her, was conscious of her fidelity, and grate- 
ful for her attachment; and thereanend. Sym- 
pathy between them there was none; nor had he 
ever troubled himself to cultivate her tastes, or 
attempted in the smallest degree to bring her 
nearer to him. To Bessie Lovel, therefore, this 
sister of her husband's, in all the glory of her 
fresh young beauty and sumptuous apparel, 
seemed a creature of another sphere, something 
to be gazed upon almost in fear and trembling. 

“T beg your parding!” she faltered, rubbing 
her eyes. She was apt, when agitated, to fall 
back upon the pronunciation of her girlhood, be- 
fore Austin Lovel had winced and ejaculated at 
her various mutilations of the language. ‘‘I was 
just taking forty winks after my bit of dinner.” 

**T am so sorry I disturbed you,” said Clarissa, 
in her gracious way. ‘ You were tired, I dare 
6a ” 


‘*Oh, pray don’t mention it! I’m sure I feel 
it a great compliment your comin’, It must 
seem a poor place to you after your beautiful 
house in the Roo de Morny. Austin told me 
where you lived; and I took the liberty of walk- 


ing that way one evening with a lady friend. I’m- 


sure the houses are perfect palaces.” 

**T wish you could come to my house as my 
sister-in-law ought,” replied Clarissa. ‘* I want- 
ed to confide in my husband, to bring about a 
friendship between him and my brother if I 
could, but Austin tells me that is impossible. 
I suppose he knows best. So, you see, I am 
obliged to act in this underhand way, and to 
come to sce you by stealth, as it were.” 

“It is very good of you to come at all,” an- 
swered the wife, with a sigh. ‘It isn’t many 
of Austin’s friends take any notice of me. I’m 
sure most of ’em treat me as if I was a cipher. 
Not that I mind that, provided he could get on ; 
but it’s dinners there, and suppers here, and 
never no orders for pictures, as you may say. 
He had next to nothing to do all the autumn, 
Paris being so dull, you know, with all the high 
people away at the sea. He painted Madame 
Caballero for nothing, just to get himself talked 
of among her set; and if it wasn’t for Mr. Gran- 
ger's orders I don’t know where we should be.— 
Come and speak to your aunt, Henery and Ar- 
thur, like good boys.” 

This to the olive-branches in the window, 
struggling for the possession of a battered tin 
railway engine with a crooked chimney. 

“She ain't my aunt,” cried the eldest hope. 
“*T haven't got no aunt.” 

** Yes, this is your aunt Clarissa. You've 
heard papa talk of her.” 

**Yes, | remember,” said the boy, sharply. 
**T remember one night when he talked of Ar- 
den Court and Clarissa, and thumped his fore- 
head on the mantel-piece like that ;” and the 
boy pantomimed the acfion of despair. 

**He has fits of that kind sometimes,” said 
Bessie Lovel, ‘‘ and goes on about having wast- 
ed his life and thrown away his chances, and 
all that. He used to go on dreadful when we 
were in Australia, till he made me that nervous 
I didn’t know what to do, thinking he'd go and 
destroy himself some day. But hes been better 
since we've been in Paris. » ‘The gayety suits 
him. He says he can’t live without society.” 

Clarissa sighed. Little as she knew of her 
brother's life, she knew enongh to be very sure 
that love of society had been among the chief 





causes of his rnin. _She took one of her nephews 
on her lap, and talked to him, and let him pla’ 
with the trinkets-on her ‘chain. Both the chil- 
dren were bright and intelligent enough, but had 
that air of .premature sharpness which comes 
from constant intercourse with grown-up people, 
and an early initiation in the difficulties of ex- 
istence. 

She could only stay half an hour with her sis- 
ter-in-law; but she could see that her visit of 
duty had gratified the poor little neglected wife. 
She had not come empty-handed, but had brought 
an offering for Bessie Lovel which made the tired 
eyes brighten with something of their old light— 
a large oval locket of massive dead gold, with a 
Maltese cross of small diamonds upon it; one of 
the simplest ornaments which Daniel Granger 
had given her, and which she fancied herself 
justified in parting with. She had taken it to a 
jeweler in the Palais Royal, who had arranged 
a lock of her dark brown hair, with a true-lover’s 
knot of brilliants, inside the locket, and had en- 
graved the words ‘¢ From Clarissa” on the back. 

Mrs. Lovel clasped her hands in rapture as 
Clarissa opened the morocco case and showed 
her this jewel. 

**For me!” she cried. ‘‘I never had any 
thing half as beautiful in my life. And your 
‘air, too!’ She said **’air” in her excitement. 
** How good of you to give it to me! I don't 
know how to thank you.” 

And the poor little woman made a rapid men- 
tal review of her wardrobe, wondering if she had 
any gown good enough to wear with that splen- 
did jewel. Her purple silk—the one silk dress 
she possessed—was a little shiny and shabby by 
daylight, but looked very well by candle-light 
still, she thought. She was really delighted with 
the locket. In all her life she had had’ so few 
presents, and this one gift was worth three times 
the sum of them. But Clarissa spoke of it in the 
lightest, most careless way. 

*¢T wanted to bring you some little souvenir,” 
she said, ‘‘and I thought you might like this. 
And now I must say good-by, Bessie. I may 
call you Bessie, mayn’t 1? And remember, you 
must call me Clarissa. Iam sorry I am obliged 
to hurry away like this; but I expect Mr. Gran- 
ger back rather early, and I want to be at home 
when he returns. Good-by, dear!” 

She kissed her brother’s wife, who clung to 
her affectionately, touched by her kindness; kiss- 
ed the two little nephews also, one of whom 
caught hold of her dress and said, 

‘* You gave me that money for toys the other 
day, didn’t you, Aunt Clarissa ?” 

** Yes, darling.” 

** But I didn’t have it to spend, though. Pa 
said he’d lay it out for me, and he brought me 
home a cart from the Boulevard, but it didn’t 
cost two napoleons. It was a trumpery cart, 
that went smash the first time that Arthur and I 
stood in it.” 

‘* You shouldn’t stand in a toy cart, dear. I'll 
bring you some toys the next time I come to see 
mamma.” 

They were out on the landing by this time. 
Clarissa disengaged herself from the little fellow, 
and went quickly down the darksome staircase. 

** Will that be soon ?” the boy called over the 
balusters. 

*“*T do hope I shall be able to keep-it,” said 
Bessie Lovel, presently, as she stood in the win- 
dow gloating over her locket : whereby it will be 
seen that Austin’s wife did not feel so secure as 
she might have done in the possession of her + 
treasure. 
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CHAPTER XXXvV. 


‘* ND THROUGH THY LIFE HAVE I NOT WRIT 
MY NAME?” 


Mrpwinter had come, and the pleasures and 
splendors of Paris were at their apogee. The 
city was at its gayest—that beautiful city, which 
we can never see again as we have seen it— 
which we lament as some fair and radiant creat- 
ure that has come to an untimely death. Paris 
the beautiful, Paris the beloved, imperial Paris, 
with her air of classic splendor, like the mistress 
of a Cesar, was in these days overshadowed by 
no threatening thunder-cloud, forerunner of the 
tempest and earthquake that was to come. The 
winter season had begun ; and all those wander- 
ers who had been basking through the autumn 
under the blue skies that roof the Pyrenees, or 
dawdling away existence in German gambling 
saloons, or climbing Alpine peaks, or paddling 
down the Danube, flocked back to the central 
city of civilization in time to assist at Patti’s re- 
appearance in the Rue Lepelletier, or to applaud 
a new play of Sardou’s at the Gymnase. 

Among this flock of returning pilgrims came 
George Fairfax, very much the worse for two or 
three months spent in restless meanderings be- 
tween Baden and Homburg, with the conscious- 
ness of a large income at his disposal, and a cer- 
tain reckless indifference as to which way his 
life drifted, that had grown upon him of late 
years. 

He met Mr. and Mrs. Granger, within twenty- 
four hours of his arrival in Paris, at a ball at the 
British embassy—the inaugural féte of the sea- 
son, as it were, to which the master of Arden 
Court, by right of his wealth and weight in the 
North Riding, had been bidden. The embassa- 
dorial card had ignored Miss Granger, much to 
the damsel’s dissatisfaction. 

Clarissa came upon Mr. Fairfax unawares in 
the glazed colonnade upon which the ball-room 
opened, where he was standing alone, staring 
moodily at a tall arum lily shooting up from a 
bed of ferns, when she approached on her part- 
ner’s arm, taking the regulation promenade aft- 
er a-waltz. The well-remembered profile, which 
had grown sharper and sterner since she had seen 
it for the first time, struck her with a sudden thrill, 
half pleasure, half terror. Yes; she was pleased 
to see him; she, the wife of Daniel Granger, felt 





her heart beating faster, felt a sense of joy strange- 
ly mingled with fear. In all the occupations of 
her life, even amidst the all-absorbing delight of 
her child’s society, she had not been able quite 


to forget this man. ‘The one voice that had’ 


touched her heart, the one face that had haunt- 
ed her girlish dream, came back to her again 
and again in spite of herself. In the dead of the 
night she had started up from her pillow with 
the sound of George Fairfax’s familiar tones in 
her ears; in too many a dream she had acted 
over again the meeting in the orchard, and heard 
his voice upbraiding her, and had seen his face 
dark and angry in the dim light. She had done 
her duty to Daniel Granger; but she had not 
forgotten the man she had loved, and who had 
loved her after his fashion; and often in her 
prayers she had entreated that she might never 
see him again. 

Her prayers had not been granted—perhaps 
they did not come so entirely from the heart as 
prayers should that would fain bring a blessing. 
He was here; here to remind her how much she 
had loved him in the days gone by—to bewilder 
her brain with conflicting thoughts. He turned 
suddenly from that gloomy contemplation of the 
arum lily, and met her face to face. 

‘That evening dress of ours, which has been so 
liberally abused for its ugliness, is not without a 
certain charm when worn by a handsome man. 
A tall man looks taller in the perfect black. ‘The 
broad expanse of shirt front, with its delicate em- 
broidery, not obtrusively splendid, but minutely 
elaborate rather, involving the largest expendi- 
ture of needle-work to produce the smallest and 
vaguest effect—a suspicion of richness, as it were, 
nothing more ; the snowy cambric contrasts with 
the bronzed visage of the soldier, or blends har- 
moniously with the fair complexion of the fop- 
ling who has never exposed his countenance to 
the rough winds of heaven; the expanse of linen 
proclaims the breadth of chest, and gives a fac- 
titious slimness to the waist. Such a costume, 
relieved, perhaps, by the flash of some single 
jewel, not large, but priceless, is scarcely unbe- 
coming, and possibly more esthetic in its sim- 
plicity than the gem-besprinkled brocades and 
velvets of a Buckingham in the days when men 
wore jeweled cloaks on their shoulders, and point 
d’Alencon flounces round their knees. 

George Fairfax, in his evening dress, looked 
supremely handsome. It is a poor thing, of 
course, in man or woman, this beauty; but it 
has its charm, nevertheless, and in the being 
who is loved for other and far higher qualities 
the charm is tenfold. Few women, perhaps, 
have ever fallen in love with a man on account 
of his good looks; they leave such weak worship 
for the stronger sex; but, having loved him for 
some other indefinable reason, are not indiffer- 
ent to the attraction of splendid eyes or a fault- 
less profile. 

‘Clarissa trembled a little as she held out her 
hand to be clasped in George Fairfax’s strong 
fingers, the quiet pressure whereof seemed to 
say, ‘You know that you and I are something 
more to each other than the world supposes.” 

She could not meet him without betraying, by 
some faint sign, that there was neither forgetful- 
ness nor indifference in her mind as tothe things 
that concerned him. 

Her late partner—a youthful secretary of lega- 
tion, with straw-colored hair and an incipient 
mustache—murmured something civil, and slid 
away, leaving those two alone beside the arum 
lily, or as much alone as they could be in a place 
where the guests were circulating freely, and 
about half a dozen flirtations ripening amidst 
the shining foliage of orange-trees and camellias. 

**T thought I should meet you here to-night,” 
he said, - ‘‘I came here in the hope of meeting 
you.” 

She was not an experienced woman of the 
world, skilled in the art of warding off such a 
speech as this. She had never flirted in her life, 
and sorely felt the want of that facility which 
comes from long practice. 

‘*Have you seen my husband ?”:she asked, 
awkwardly enough, in her distress. 

‘*T did not come to see Mr. Granger. It was 
the hope of seeing you that brought me here. I 
am as great a fool as I was at Hale Castle, you 
see, Clarissa. There are some follies of which 
a man can not cure himself.” 

‘* Mr. Fairfax!” 

She looked up at him gravely, reproachfully, 
with as much anger as she could bring herself to 
feel against him; but as their eyes met, some- 
thing in his—a look that told too plainly of pas- 
sion and daring—made her eyelids fall, and she 
stood before him. trembling like a frightened 
child. And this moment was perhaps the turn- 
ing point in Clarissa’s life—the moment in which 
she took the first step on the wrong road that was 
to lead her so far away from the sacred paths of 
innocence and peace. 

George Fairfax drew her hand through his 
arm—she had neither strength nor resolution to 
oppose him—and led her away to the quietest 
corner of the colonnade, a recess sheltered by 
orange-trees, and provided with a rustic bench. 

There is no need to record every word that 
was spoken there; it was the old story of a 
man’s selfish, guilty love and a woman’s sinful 
weakness. He spoke, and Clarissa heard him, 
not willingly, but with faint efforts of resistance 
that ended in nothing. She heard him. Never 
again could she meet Daniel Granger’s honest 
gaze as she had done—never, it seemed to her, 
could she lose the sense of her sin. 

He told her how she had ruined his life. ‘That 
was his chief reproach, and a reproach that a 
woman can rarely hear unmoved. He painted 
in the briefest words the picture of what he 
might have been, and what he was. If his life 
were wrecked utterly—and from his own account 
of himself it must needs be so—the wreck was 
her fanit. He had been ready to sacrifice every 
thing for her. She had basely cheated him. 





His upbraiding stung her too. keenly; she 
could keep her secret no longer. 

“*T had promised Laura Armstrong,” she said 
——‘‘I had promised her that no power on earth 
should tempt. me to marry you—if you should 
ask me.” 

**You had promised!” he cried, contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘ Promised that shallow trickster! I 
might have known she had a hand in my mis- 
ery. And you thought a promise to her more 
sacred than good faith to me? ‘That was hard, 
Clarissa.” 

“Tt was hard,” she answered, in a heart- 
broken voice. 

‘“*My God!” he cried, looking at. her with 
those passionate eyes; ‘‘and yet you loved me 
all the time ?” 

‘* With all my heart,” she fultered, and then 
hid her face in her hands. 

It seemed as if the confession had been wrung 
from her somehow. In the next moment she 
hated herself for having said the words, and 
calming herself with a great effort, said‘to him, 
quietly, 

**And now that you know how weak I was 
when I seemed indifferent to you, have pity upon 
me, Mr. Fairfax.” 

‘**Pity!” he exclaimed. ‘‘It is not a ques- 
tion of pity: it is a question of two lives that 
have been blighted through your foolish submis- 
sion to that plotting woman. But there must 
be some recompense to be found in the future 
for all the tortures of the past. I have-broken 
every tie for your sake, Clarissa; you must 
make some sacrifice for me.” 

Clarissa looked at him wonderingly. Was he 
80 mad as to suppose that she was of the stuff 
that makes runaway wives ? 

**Your father tempted my mother, Mr. Fair- 
fax,” she said, ‘‘ but I thank Heaven she escaped 
him. The role of seducer seems hereditary in 
your family. You could not make me break my 
word when I was free to marry you ;_ do you be- 
lieve that you can make me false to my husband ?” 

** Yes, Clarissa. I swore as much that night 
in the orchard—swore that I would win you in 
spite of the world.” 

‘** And my son,” she said, with the tone sho 
might have used if he hdd been one-and-twenty 
—‘‘is he to blush for his mother by-and-by ?” 

**T have never found that sons have a faculty 
for blushing on account of that kind of thing,” 
Mr. Fairfax answered, lightly.—‘*‘ Egad, there’d 
be a great deal of blushing going on at some of 
the crack clubs if they had!” he said to himself 
afterward. 

Clarissa rose from the seat among the orange- 
trees, and George Fairfax did not attempt to de- 
tain her. 

He offered her his arm to conduct her back to 
the ball-room; they had been quite long enough 
away. He did not want to attract attention, 
and he had said as much as he cared to say. 

He felt very sure of his ground now. She 
loved him—that was the all-important point. 
His wounded: self-esteem was solaced by this 
knowledge. “His-old sense of came back 
to him. He had felt hi 
were, when he believed it 
an he cared to win could be indif 

From the other side of the ball-room Mr. 
Granger saw his wife re-enter arm in arm with 
George Fairfax. The sight gave him a little 
shock. He had hoped that young man was far 
enough away, ruining himself in a fashionable 
manner somehow; and here he was in attend- 
ance upon Clarissa. He remembered how his 
daughter had said that George Fairfax pure 
to meet them in Paris, and his own anger at the 
suggestion. He would be obliged to be civil to 
the young man, of course. ‘There was no rea- 
son, indeed, that he should be otherwise than 
civil—only that lurking terror in his mind that 
this was the man his wife had loved. Had 
loved? is there any past tense to that verb? 

Mrs. Granger dropped Mr. Fairfax’s arm di- 
rectly they came to a vacant seat. 

**T am rather tired,” she said, in her coldest 
voice. ‘I think I'll rest a little, if you please. 
I needn’t detain you. I dare say you are engaged 
for the next dance.” 

**No. I seldom dance.” 

He stood by her side. One rapid glance 
across the room had shown him Daniel Granger 
making his way toward them, looking unspeak- 
ably ponderous and British amidst that butterfly 
crowd. He did not mean to leave her just yet, 
in spite of her proprietor’s approach. She be- 
longed to him, he told himself, by right of that 
confession just now in the conservatory. It was 
only a question when he should take her to him- 
self. He felt like some bold rover of the seas, 
who has just captured a gallant craft, and carries 
her proudly over the ocean chained to his gloomy 
hull 











She was his, he told himself; but before he 
could carry her away from her present surround- 
ings he must play the base part which he had 
once thought he never could play. He must be 
civil to Daniel Granger, mask his batteries, win 
his footing in the household, so that he might 
have easy access to the woman he loved, until 
one day the thunder-bolt would deseend, and an. 
honest man be left desolate, ‘‘ with his household 
gods shattered.” It was just one of those sins 
that will not bear contemplation. George Fair- 
fax was fain to shut his eyes upon the horror 
and vileness of it, and only to say to himself, 
doggedly, ‘* I have sworn to win her.” 

Mr. Granger greeted him civilly enough pres- 
ently, and with the stereotyped cordiality which 
may mean any thing or nothing. Was Mr. Fair- 
fax going to-remain long in Paris? Yes, he 
meant to winter there, if nothing better turned up. 

‘* After all, you see,” he said, ‘there is no 
place like Paris. One gets tired of it, of course, 
in time; but 1 find that in other places one is al- 
ways tired.” 


** A very pleasant ball,” remarked Mr. Gran- 
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gev. with the air of saying something original. 
‘+ yon have been dancing, I suppose ?” 

-\o,” replied Mr. Fairfax, smiling; ‘‘I have 
come into my property. I don’t dance.. ‘I 
yauze fyself,’ as our friends here say.” 

ifo chuught, as he spoke, of sundry break-neck 
guilvps and maelstrom waltzes danced in gardens 
aud saloons the very existence whereof was ig- 
nored by or unknown to respectability ; and then 
thought, ** If I were safely planted on the other 
side of the world, with her for my wife, it would 
cost me no more to cut all that kind of thing 
than it would to throw away a handful of with- 
ered flowers.” 





LOVE IN THE WINTER PALACE; 
OR, THE CZAR NICHOLAS AS A MATCH- 
MAKER. 


N a former number of the Bazar we gave the 
history of the betrothal and marriage of the. 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia (the grandfather of 
the Prince Alexis, who comes to make our per- 
sonal acquaintance) to Princess Charlotte of 
Prussia, and our fair readers will not have failed 
to admire the ingenious way in which the hand- 
some suitor pleaded his cause with the queen of 
his heart. ‘Io-day we propose to present the 
same prince in another love-affair—no longer as 
a hero wooing for himself, but in the more mod- 
est part of a match-maker intent on causing the 
happiness of a beloved daughter, even at the sac- 
rifice of his personal pride and his most cher- 
ished hopes. 

It was in the year 1838. At the court of St. 
Petersburg there lived at that time a young lady 
so lovely, so charming, so beautiful, that it had 
almost passed into a proverb among the courtiers 
that the most powerful monarch, if he had met 
her in a peasant’s cot, would have turned his 
back on all the princesses of Europe, and would 
have offered her his hand and his throne. This 
young lady, born in the shadow of the proud 
throne of the czars, was Maria Nicolajewna, the 
eldest daughter of the Emperor Nicholas. 

She had just attained her nineteenth year; and 
when her father beheld her, blooming and fra- 
grant like the flowers of May, and saw that 
nearly every crown prince in Europe entertained 
the hope of winning the heart and hand of this 
matchless beauty, he commenced himself looking 
about for the most eligible, the worthiest, and the 
most powerful consort for his darling. 

‘“‘Dear Maria,” said he one day to the prin- 
cess, with the kindest smile which his stern feat- 
ures could command, “you are now old enough 
to think of getting married pretty soon. ‘There 
are quite a number of suitors for your hand, and, 
after mature deliberation, I have selected for your 
consort a prince who in due time will make you 
a queen, but who is, at the same time, a man 
who will make you happy.” 

The princess blushed and grew pale at the 
same moment. 

‘“‘A man,” she gasped forth, with a violent 
effort to appear composed, ‘‘ who will make me 
happy ?” 

Perhaps there was a touch of doubt or anxiety 
in the tone of her voice, perhaps the trembling 
motion of her lips betrayed the fear which this 
announcement had awakened in her heart; for 
when she looked up and fixed her eyes inquir- 
ingly upon the countenance of her father she 
saw at a glance that the smile had disappeared 
from his features, and that a threatening cloud 
was gathering on his forehead. The princess 
recoiled from the tempest of wrath which might 
burst forth at any moment, and added, in a fal- 
tering voice, 

‘*Command me, your majesty, what I am to 
do. I shall obey.” 

“You will obey!” exclaimed the emperor, in 
a voice trembling with emotion and anger. 
“You will obev! Am I to understand that it 
will be mere obedience on your part if you ac- 
cept a husband from my hands ?” 

The grand c.uchess remained silent. But dur- 
ing this short pause she. trembled like a flower 
moved by the breeze, and a tear which, in spite 
of the most painful efforts she made to repress 
it, rolled down her cheeks was a mute and yet 
eloquent answer to this question. 

‘*What,” resumed the emperor, ‘‘ you keep 
silence! Can it be possible that you have made 
already a choice for yourself? ‘Tell me honestly 
and sincerely, Maria.” 

The young princess still remained silent ; but 
the trembling nervousness became so violent that 
she was on the point of fainting. 

“Speak out frankly and openly, Maria,” said 
the czar, in a gentler tone. ‘‘ I command it.” 

The princess threw herself at the feet of the 
czar. For a moment she was unable to utter 
any thing tut moans and sighs, and to clasp the 
knees of her father with a convulsive grasp. 
But then, overcoming her emotion and her fear, 
she raised her hands imploringly toward the em- 
peror, and said, in a voice almost stifled by her 
tears, ‘* As you command me to speak the truth, 
I will be sincere to you. Yes, I have made my 
own choice! My heart is no longer my own. It 
belongs to a young man who does not know that 
I love him—who will never know it, if such be 
your will! He has seen me only at long in- 
tervals; we have exchanged only a few words 
with each other, and if you wish, we will never 
speak to each other again.” 

Nicholas made no reply. He had grown pale, 
and, as he was wont to do in the moments of his 
greatest and most painful excitement or anguish, 
he paced to and fro throngh the spacious apart- 
ment. This silent walk lasted three or four 
Minutes, during which the princess remained 
In a kneeling attitude, waiting for the address 
of her father, and not daring to interrupt his 
meditation. 

Evidently he was anxious to learn the name 
of the happy mortal who, as it appeared, had 





won without an effort, without a contest, the 
priceless jewel which he held dearer than the 
crown of Russia itself, the heart of Maria—and 
yet he was afraid of this name! He, the all- 

werful monarch, who for a mere whim would 
co defied the united armies of Europe, trem- 
bled like a coward at the mere thought of hearing 
the name of the young man who disputed with 
him the possession of his most precious jewel. 
But at last he recovered his self-command. 

‘*Ts he a king?” he asked. 

*©No, father.” 

‘“ But at least the son of a king?” 

‘*No, father.” 

‘Ah! Then he is not a crown prince?” 

‘* No, father.” 

After every new question, in this downward 
descent in the social scale from the very pin- 
nacle of human greatness, the czar made a short 
pause, during which he gasped for breath. 

‘*Is he a foreigner ?” he asked, with a painful 


effort. 
‘* Yes, father.” 
emperor, as if overwhelmed and crushed 
by this terrible information, sank back upon his 
chair, and covered his face with both his hands. 

‘The grand duchess did not dare to stir or to 
speak. Quietly, like a victim waiting for the 
death-stroke of the executioner, she bowed her 
beautiful head, ready to undergo the wrath of 
the emperor, which might burst upon her head at 
any moment. : 

‘‘Is this man whom you love in Russia?” 
the emperor at last resumed his examination. 

‘*Yes, your majesty.” 

‘““Ah! He is here, in St. Petersburg?” 

** Yes, father.” 

The voice of the grand duchess grew fainter 
and fainter, and for the second time it seemed 
as if the anguish and emotion of her heart would 
overpower her physical strength. But, as if to 
counterbalance these impressions, and to dispel 
her nervousness by his sternness, the czar sud- 
denly asked her, in a menacing tone, 

‘* And where can I see him?” 

‘*You can see him to-morrow morning at the 
military review.” 

*¢ And how am I to recognize him ?” 

‘* By the green plumage of his hat, and by his 
splendid black horse.” 

‘¢ Very well, I shall look out for him,” replied 
the czar, and dismissed his daughter without 
another word. 

The grand duchess, almost paralyzed with fear 
and excitement, reeled out of the room. 

As soon as the czar was alone he began to 
pace the room in the most violent agitation. 
The tremulous motion of his lips and the fright- 
ful pallor which mantled his noble features gave 
evidence of the tempest raging in his breast. A 
terrible struggle took place in the heart of this 
proudest monarch of modern times, between his 
pride and his paternal Jove. i 

‘*Pshaw!” he ejaculated at last; ‘‘the whole 
affair is nothing but a ridiculous whim of Maria’s. 
I am foolish, indeed, to attach so much impor- 
tance to it, and to allow myself to be alarmed. 
She will soon get over her childish fancy. She 
must forget it! I shall compel her to forget it!” 

But the very moment he had come to. this 
peremptory conclusion of crushing the tender 
flower of love in the heart of his daughter the 
tearful face of the young girl flitted before his 
imagination, and appealed to his heart, which 
throbbed warmly for her. 

On the day following, the eagle eye of the 
ezar looked with strange restlessness at the 
brilliant spectacle of the military review which 
was passing before him with all the splendor 
and regularity of a grand opera performance. 
Hurriedly-the czar glanced from one regiment 
to the other, as if searching for one single ob- 
ject of greater importance to him than all 
the rest of the world. Not one of the princes 
and generals surrounding him dared to interrupt 
or to address him, for there was a frown on the 
brow of Nicholas which seemed to be portent- 
ous of a terrible storm. With some disappoint- 
ment the czar suddenly turned round to Prince 
Galitzin, one of his aids, as if to make an in- 
quiry, but at the same moment he closed his 
lips, which he had already opened, and his eyes 
remained fixed upon a young officer in his own 
suite whom one of the group of officers in the 
rear of the emperor had until then concealed 
from his view. ‘The young officer was the very 
ideal of manly beauty and grace, and the splen- 
did uniform of a Bavarian colonel of cavalry 
seemed to be the most appropriate to set off 
his personal charms to the greatest advantage. 
There was a thoughtful and kind expression in 
his face which immediately prepossessed the be- 
holder in his favor, while the classic mould of 
his features had been equally admired in his fa- 
ther and his grandmother, both of whom had 
played conspicuous parts in the history of Eu- 
rope. ‘The young man, who attracted the em- 
peror’s attention both by the large tuft of green 
feathers in his hat and by the splendid black 
steed he mounted, was none other than the young 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, the son of Eugene Beau- 
harnais, and the grandson of the Empress Jo- 
sephine, Napoleon’s first wife. 

An exclamation both of surprise and relief 
escaped the lips of the czar. In the twinkling 
of an eye he had comprehended how difficult 
it would be to get such an accomplished lover 
out of the way, but, at the same time, the 
thought of the high descent of the object of his 


daughter’s affection consoled him a little. The. 


Duke of Leuchtenberg was the son of Prince 
Engene by his marriage with the daughter of 
the King of Bavaria; so, if not the son of a 
king, he was, at least, the grandson of a king 
by his mother, and the grandson of an empress 
by his father. ‘This was something to compen- 
sate for the loss of a crown. But, at all events, 
the czar resolved to send the young duke away 
from St. Petersburg, and to dismiss him in such 
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a manner as to give him to understand that it 
would be better for him not to return. He 
turned to one of his aids, and ordered the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg to appear before him. 

In two minutes the duke was in the presence of 
the czar. But at the very moment when Nicho- 
las, with @ stern and almost contemptuous face, 
turned toward him in order to tell him to leave 
the capital and the empire within twenty-four 
hours, he cast a side-glance on the imperial car- 
riage, in which both the empress and the Grand 
Duchess Maria were witnessing the review. 
And the sight which there presented itself to 
his eyes restrained the words which he was 
about to utter; for, with a faint cry of terror, the 
young grand duchess fell back in a swoon upon 
her seat. She had followed with her eyes every 
motion of her father, and when she saw him 
sending for the Duke of Leuchtenberg, and the 
moment which was to decide her happiness or 
misery throughout life was at hand, her fear and 
emotion had overcome her firmness. 

Without saying a word to the duke, but only 
casting on him a menacing glance, the emperor 
turned his horse and galloped off toward the 
carriage. 

For six weeks the czar employed all possible 
means to divert the grand duchess from her 
infatuation for the young German duke. Per- 
suasion, kindness, severity, threats, intrigues— 
every thing was tried; but every thing proved 
vain and futile. At the close of the first week 
the grand duchess seemed composed and quiet ; 
at the close of the second she cried and wept in 
secret; at the close of the third she wept open- 
ly; at the close of the fourth she took the hero- 
ical resolution to sacrifice her love, and perhaps 
her life, to the cruelty of her father; at the close 
of the fifth she was so ill that her physicians grew 
alarmed at the state of her health; at the “lus- 
of the sixth she might have died but fo: suc :+ 
surance of the emperor that she should ma.ry 
the Duke of Leuchtenberg. 

While his lady-love was being exposed to such 
terrible trials, the Duke of Leuchtenberg could 
not fail perceiving that, for some reason un- 
known to him, he had lost the grace of the em- 
peror. He did not dare to make any inquiries 
which might have informed him of the cause, 
but made up his mind to return forthwith to Mu- 
nich, instead of submitting to the whim of an au- 
tocrat to whom he owed no allegiance. He was 
just on the point of executing this plan, and had 
already fixed upon a day for his departure, when 
one afternoon an officer of the emperor's staff 
appeared in his room and ordered him to report 
at once tu the emperor. 

It was not without serious misgivings and ap- 
prehensions that the young duke obeyed this 
order, which, under the circumstances, seemed 
to forebode ill to him. But it was too late now 
to avoid the storm, after having neglected to 
profit by the first indications of its approach. 

When he entered the private cabinet of the 
czar, Nicholas was standing before the marble 
table, upon which books, papers, and charts were 
spread out in the greatest disorder. ‘The em- 
peror looked pale, and his eye was veiled as 
though a tear was only held back by the force 
of his iron will. But his countenance showed as 
much firmness and energy as ever before. 

‘** Colonel,” said the emperor, fixmg his pene- 
trating eye upon the frank countenance of the 
young duke, *‘ you are one of the handsomest 
officers in Europe. I have also been told—and 
undoubtedly justly —that your mind is culti- 
vated and refined, that you are a connoisseur 
of arts and literature, an admirer of science, and 
that your character bears a striking resemblance 
to that of your noble father and your illustrious 
grandmother, who, you will remember, had no 
more devoted admirer in Europe than my own 
brother, the late Czar Alexander. This is what 
I have been told, and, as far as I have had an 
opportunity to observe you, I am satistied that L 
have been correctly informed. Now, Sir, will 
you be sincere enough to tell me, without any 
reserve, whether you know my daughter, the 
Grand Duchess Maria, and what you think of 
her?” 

The young duke was struck with astonish- 
ment at this question, propounded to him so di- 
rectly and abruptly. He had seen the princess 
several times; he had even spoken to her once 
or twice, and could not help admiring her beauty 
and loveliness. But the idea had never even 
crossed his mind that the grand duchess, who 
was known to be the favorite daughter of the 
czar, could ever be the aim of his aspirations. 

‘The Grand Duchess Maria, Sire!” he ex- 
claimed, after some hesitation, while a deep 
blush mantled his beautiful features. ‘‘I am 
afraid your eye would annihilate me if I should 
tell you what I think of her; and yet I would 
die with joy if your majesty would permit me to 
give expression to my admiration for the grand 
duchess.” 

‘*'That is to say that you love my daughter, 
duke!” said the emperor, while a kind and be- 
nevolent smile irradiated his features. And he 
held out the same hand from which the duke had 
expected to receive a decree of exile to the aston- 
ished young man, and delivered to him a com- 
mission appointing Joseph Eugene Beauharnais, 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, Adjutant-General of the 
Emperor, Commander-in-Chief of the Mounted 
Guards, General of Cavalry, Director of the Mil- 
itary Academy, President of the Academy of 
Arts, and Member of the Academies of Sciences 
at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kasan, etc., etc. 
At the same time a decree of the czar conferred 
upon him the title of ‘‘ Imperial Highness,” and 
an annual revenue of three million rubles. 

** Now, duke,” said Nicholas, after the short 
pause during which the young man had, as in a 
dream, glanced over the paper, ‘‘are you now 
willing to leave the service of your sovereign, the 
King of Bavaria, to remain with us, and to be- 
come the husband of the Grand Duchess Maria?” 





The young duke was too profoundly moved to 
make any verbal reply. But he bent a knee, 
and pressed his lips upon the hand of the em- 
peror who had so generously bestowed upon him 
rank, wealth, and the most precious thing with- 
in his gift—the hand of his daughter. 

** Ah, my son,” said Nicholas, affectionately, 
while at last tears burst from his eyes, “‘you see 
how much I love her!” And he raised the duke 
from his kneeling attitude and pressed him fond- 
ly to his heart. 

The next day the young grand duchess was 
given back to life, and a few months afterward 
the wedding was celebrated with the same splen- 
dor as if really the most powerful sovereign had 
married the most beautiful princess of Europe. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. M. N.—Your sample is very nice pongee, and 
will look well trimmed with black velvet. 

Beataioe V. S.—Get a satine suit of dark green, blue, 
or plum-color, and make by our cut paper pattern of © 
misses’ polonaise suit. Trim with velvet and fringe. 

Hargy M.—We repeat again that we will not make 
purchases for our readers. 

Daisy W.—Your silk is very fair quality. Don’t 
know the price. 

A Sunsozises.—Get the House Dress pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. 1V., for your black mo- 
hair. Trim with bias bands, frine>, and side pleating, 
like illustration. 

M. E. H.—Many of the # __ ner. send goods by ex- 
press, C.0. D. We ce” “>: Je you their addresses. 
You should consul *" _; py letter. 

Cona.—Cashm-_ _; twilled on oneside only. Thibet 
cloth is heavy «csamere.—Our patterns are all labeled 
on ths: wr)ppers. 

OBA -~J'rim your skirt to simulate an over-skirt, as 

‘” .wesses are worn without over-skirts this season. 

Mac.—Kilt suits with straight-pleated skirt, shirt- 
waist, and short jacket are what you want for your 
boy of three years. 

A. H. L.—Any firm advertising fancy-work, such as 
embroidery, point lace, and guipure materials, will sup- 
ply you, we suppose. 

Bertie M.—Use the Vest-Basque Suit pattern for 
cashmere basque and over-skirt for a young lady in 
mourning. Trim with a bias silk fold and fringe, or 
else flat pleatings. For the black silk dress use pat- 
tern of House Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. 
IV. 

W.—For your black silk use House Dress pattern il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IV. Add double capes 
of cashmere or cloth for the street. 

E. R. B,—Ecru means unbleached, and is the name 
given the pale buff worn last summer. Faille is fine 
corded silk. 

J. N. W.—Make your husband's scarf of chinchilla 
wool in Afghan stitch, and embroider a rich border 
in purple. 

M. L. D.—We do not reply by mail. The columns 
of the Bazar furnish the only directions for fancy- 
work published by this firm. 

Be.ua.—Marguerite is pronounced as if spelled Mar- 
gareet. ‘ 

Mattie N.—Make your black alpaca by cut paper 
pattern of dress illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IV. 
Trim with bias velvet bands, if you prefer velvet, but 
bands of gros grain or of alpaca are more congruous. 
Braid your hair in plaits of three tresses, and coil it. 

§. W. D.—For information about wedding outfits 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 49, Vol. IV. 
The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” which we send you 
will give particulars of the ceremony, etc. 

JenniE.—There is no impropriety in asking a friend 
for his or her photograph.—You had better send your 
gloves to an expert, instead of attempting to dye them 
at home. 

A Reaper.—Make pleated skirts, blouse-waists, and 
jackets for your boy of four years. 

Mrs. W. M.—The Bazar has given numerons pat- 
terns for making gentlemen’s shirts, and can not re~ 
peat them, though others will be given at some future 
time. Get back numbers. 

Hannau.—Black merino is considered mourning 
goods, though worn in colors also. 

J. D. P.—A deep gathered flounce, when not 
trimmed on the edge, should be bias. It is, how- 
ever, the present fashion to make such a flounce 
straight, very scant, and trim the top and bottom of 
the flounce with narrow bias ruffles. 

Dea.—A mink-fur band is a most stylish trimming 
for a black beaver cloak. 

Lortir.—The bride and groom always supply their 
attendants with gloves for the ceremony. 

A Reaprr.—Little boys of two years wear white 
piqué all winter, or Gabrielles, or kilt-pleated skirts 
and jacket of merino. Let him wear jackets instead 
of aprons. Get a black velvet turban for him. 

Mrs. W. C. F.—Your design for the striped silk is 
excellent. 

F. B. F.—A simple lavender, gray, or even a black 
silk, would be pretty for a lady of thirty at an evening 
wedding. A Swiss muslin, with ruffles, Valenciennes 
lace, and flowers for a young girl. 

R. B.—Wear a blue, white, or black tie with a gar- 
net dress. Braid black alpaca with black or with Bis- 
marck brown. Gray gloves and scarlet or blue ties 
are most worn.—A directory will give you the names 
of the consuls at New York. 

A Constant Rraprn.—Get a lustreless black repped. 
silk bonnet. A seal-skin boa and muff will not be in- 
appropriate for light mourning.—We do not make pur- 
chases for our readers.—Get a black cashmere Mar- 
guerite polonaise. $25 or $30 will buy your ring. 

Virgie W.—Make your striped dress by cut paper 
pattern of House Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. IV. 

Mrs. A.—Get blue, purple, or plaid water-proof for 
agirl of five years. The Girls’ Water-proof Cloak pat- 
tern in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IV., will answer for your 
little girl. 

Ornetia.—Make a silk or black cashmere pleated 
blouse to wear with your gray poplin. Cousult Ba- 
zar No. 50, Vol. IV. 

F. J. H.—Make your black merino suit by cut pa- 
per pattern of suit illustrated in the present number. 
Trim with bias bands of trimming velours and fringe. 

J.—For wedding-cards read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. IV., and furthermore consult the 
“* Bazar Book of Decorum.” 

O-» ScsscaisEeR.—Get a cashmere suit for best dress 
and alpaca for every day. Read New York Fashions 
of present number of tbe Bazar for further hints. A 
black lustreless silk bonnet with clear net veil is 
what you want for light mourning. Get a Margue- 
rite polonaise of black satine for house wear, 
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“AT HER POST.” 
See illustration on page 796. 


fT\IIIS post our damsel of the 
ar kitchen hero | conceives to 
be within convenient earing of the 

monstrances which the monttlily 
pills have called forth from the head 
of the family at the breakfast-table. 
Does the sight of her mistress’s tear- 
fal face and the spoiled morning 
meal afford her a sweet morsel of 
revenge over which to gloat, in re- 
turn for sundry lectures which she 
herself has received for the waste- 
fulness that has swelled the sum 
total till the purse of her employers 
can bear it no longer? Or does 
her conscience prick her for ‘being 
the cause of the blame which is 
thrown on her mistress ? Oris she, 

rchance,'a faithful servant, doing 
her best, and knowing that the wife 
does the same, and that the husband 
js one of those constitutional grum- 
blers who hold it a duty never to 
pay a bill, however reasonable, with- 
out making every one about. them 
uncomfortable bya display of petty 
tyranny? Whicheyer hypothesis . | 
may be the true one, it is certain that 
the husband is seriously angry, the 
wife deeply grieved, the servant very 
much enlightened about family mat- 
ters, and the breakfast-table clouded 
by the morning thunder, which sail- 
ors assure us always betokens cloudy 
weather for the whole day. 
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THE GRAND DUKE 
ALEXIS. 


E give herewith a graphic 

sketch of the review of the 
New York troops by the Grand 
Duke Alexis, taken from the Com- 
mittee Stand at the upper end 
of Union Square. The reception 
took place on Tuesday, November 
22, The day was exceptionally 
fine, and the whole city appeared 
in holiday attire to welcome, not a 
prince, the son of an autocrat, but 
the representative of a power which 
had shown us cordial sytnpathy in 
the days of our sorest need. ‘The 
Grand Duke reached New York No- 
vember 18, in the Russian frigate 
Svetlana. He was received on the 
morning of the 22d on-board a 
steamer chartered for the purpose 
by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, composed of some of the 
most distinguished citizens of New 
York. The party proceeded to the 
city, and rode up Broadway, escort- 
ed by the militia, through crowds of 
curious gazers, to the*Clarendon 
Hotel, in Fourth Avenue, from the 
balcony of which the royal guest of 
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“AT HER POST.”—Drawn By Gaston Fay.—[See Pace 797.] 
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the nation reviewed the nine thou- 
sand troops who passed in array be- 
fore him. 

Prince Alexis Alexandrovitch is 
the third living son of the Czar 
Alexander II. and the Czarina Ma- 
rie Alexandrowna, formerly Princess 
of Hesse. His chance of ruling a 
nation would seem, therefore, to be 
somewhat remote in any other na- 
tion than Russia, where the laws of 
regular succession are so often set 
at naught, and immediate heirs dis- 
carded’ for distant kindred. His 
grandfather, Nicholas, was three re- 
moves from the throne when he 
married the sister of William of 
Prussia, himself, at that time, a 
younger son. It is true that Nich- 
olas’s brothers were childless, where- 
as the Czarovitch is already a father. 
The Czar of Russia has been twice 
married, and has a numerous fami- 
ly. His eldest.son, a young man 
of great promise, died a few years 
ago. The present Czarovitch, Alex- 
ander, is married to the Princess 
Dagmar, the daughter of the King 
of Denmark, and younger sister of 
the Princess of Wales. She was 
betrothed to his elder brother, but 
the betrothal was to the throne of 
Russia as well as the prince, and at 
his death it was regarded as a mat- 
ter of course that she should marry 
his successor. She entered the 
Greek Church on her marriage— 
the religion of princes is a facile 
thing—and took the name of Marie 
Feodorowna. The second living 
son of the Czar is the Grand Duke 
Viadimir. Our Alexis comes next ; 
then the Grand Duchess Marie; the 
Grand Duke Sergius, and the Grand 
Duke Paul. 

As a child, Alexis was singularly 
delicate. For an hour after his birth 
he was believed to be dead, and was 
restored to life with the greatest dif- 
ficulty. His grandfather, the reign- 
ing Czar Nicholas, in a transport of 
joy, greeted his return to life by 
fastening on the infant’s robe the 
insignia of Chief of the Ekatheri- 
nienbourg Infantry, as an earnest 
of the honors in store for the fortu- 
nate youth. For several years his 
health was fragile; but he has now 
thoroughly outgrown this delicacy 
of constitution, and looks like a 
young Viking, six feet two in stat- 
ure, with fair hair, carelessly tossed 
back from a high forehead, golden- 
brown mustache and close-clipped 
side whiskers, fair complexion, and 
sunny blue eyes. He is highly 
accomplished, speaks several lan- 
guages, English among others, with 
fluency, and is accounted a good 
seaman and. navigator. He is a 
sailor by profession, and holds the 
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rank of Commander of the First Squadron of the 
Finland Fleet, as well as of Captain and Aid-de- 
camp to the Emperor, But we are glad to know 
that his favorite decoration is a medal presented 
to him for having saved a young lady from drown- 
ing, at the imminent risk of his own life. He is 
extremely popular with the Russian people; and 
the grace, courtesy, and good sense which he has 
displayed in his visit hither are such as to com- 
mend him to the regard of the American people. 





EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 


Mrs. E. B. Donpee, Little Rock, Ark., has 
used her Wheeler & Wilson Machine 14 years, 
doing the family sewing for 9 children (6 of 
them daughters), working with scarcely a day's 
intermission, alike satisfactorily upon the finest 
silks, cambric, and the coassest soldier's cloth- 
ing, without any repair. She has used the same 
needle—a No. 2—for more than.8 years, lower- 
ing it as it ‘wears off.—[Com. ] 








WHY WILL THEY DO IT? 


The women we mean. Why will they use chalk, pow- 
ders, and other face preparations that are more or less 
inyurious, when they can so easily get a ectly harm- 
less toilet, one that has been chemically analyzed by 
the Metropolitan Board of Health, and pronounced to 
be harmless and entirely free from any ey oe 
by one of the most eminent physicians of New York 
‘ity, Dr. Louis A. Sayre. 

o. W. Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth” is undoubtedly 
the best preparation in the world for beautifying the 
akin. Sold at all Drage and Fancy Goods stores. 

Depit, 5 Gold St., N. ¥.—{Com.} 





Messrs. Bee_er & Curry, 208 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, éigrave as fine Wedding Invita- 
tions, Visiting Cards, and-Monograms, and keep 
as choice a stock of note papers, as can be had 
in the country. The L/ite uf the Queen City all 
patronize them.—[ Com. } 





Hatt’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer for 
the scalp, and for restoring the hair and its color, 
has no equal.—[Com.] 





Tux Youtn’s Companion.—The safest and best paper 
of its class that can find a place in the family.—{Com.]} 





“ Bornetr’s Coooarne for the hair, once used, recom- 
mends itseli.”—Christian Freeman, Boston, 








Coryine Wurer.—By the meaus of the uewly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheelis equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent hy mail on receipt of 25 cents. 











ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 
NOW IS THE TIME 


“= The Best Prize for Reading is 


Humorous Readings, 


In Prose and Verse, for the use of Reading Clubs, 
and for Public und Social Entertainments. By Pror. 
LEWIS B. MONROE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


HAIR —HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 
& 


NOW THE FASHION. 
24 inches long, weight 24 oz., only $5. 
28 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $6. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9. 
Only importer who retails, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
7 Broadway, near Amity St., and 
251 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 
By mail on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 
preas, C. O. D. 


$21 OO for $5 25. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL a year, $3 00; The CHRISTIAN UNION a year 











$3 00; Two fine Oil Chromos, “ Wide Awake” and 
** Fast A — mounted, worth $10.00, and Marshall’s 
Household Engraving of Wasitneren, worth $5 00, 


will all be sent for $5 00 by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
839 Broadway, N. Y., who wants Local Agents every 
where, Either of HARPER'S with all the above for 
$8 2 8. R. W. 





Daniel D. Youmans, 


HATTER AND FURRIER. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS 
in every variety. 

IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 

719 & 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


FAMILIES 


Reoniring firat-class Help can be svnplied at once by 
calling nt 49 Bleecker Street. GURES in wont of 











goo: sitnations shonid call on or write to A. & FP. In- 


telligence Office, 49 Bleecker Street, New York. 








[Decemper 16, 187]. 





COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold’ by dealers in perfumery and 
Poitet Articles... 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. PEYSER, 





Importer of “ 
Saxo Yarn all materials for 
eamye, 8 ny 8, 


and 
Also, Guipure and 
all materiais 





SAVE YOUR LIFE 


WINGHESTER'S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 
PHOSPHORUS, 


Which is a most important constituent of the human 
body, existing largely in the Brain, Nervous System, 
Blood, and Bones. It 1s razr UNDUE WASTE or 
DEFICIENCY or Tuts LIFE-GIVING AND LIFE-SUSTAIN- 
ING ELEMENT wuicu 1s THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 


CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 
YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &o. 

The proper for the effectual treatment and 

cure of the above Diseases consists in restoring to the 


Brain, Nervous System, Lungs, and Blood their due 
proportion of PHOSPHORUS. 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPO: ) Ss 


is the only preparation which accomplishes this result ; 
and it is an absolute cure forthe Diseases above named. 


Circulars, Information, and Advice Free. 


Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., CuEmists, 
36 Joun Street, New York, and sold by all Draggists. 


TOYS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


394 BROADWAY, N.Y, 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH TOYS. 


Our Holiday Exhibition 


Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 
will surpass any thing of the like ever exhibited in 
this country. 

SPECIALTIES 
Imported for our Holiday Retail Trade, consisting of 
all the latest novelties to be found in the European 
market, 











LUNDBORG’S 
WHITER Wooo V/(OLEr 


other Perfumes, 
ARE UNEOLALED. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Bors, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper, Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 


Ladies having birds use the Excel- 

sior Water and Vermin Proof 
CAGE MAT, 

Great ¢ i in |} 


0 g_ the 
» Cageclean. Recommended by thou- 
‘) sands that are using them. nt to 
") any address (prepaid), 2 Pkgs. (12 Mats 
each) 50c.,5 Pkgs. $1. Last 5 months. 
i : Send for circular. Agents wanted ev- 

yf where. Scurnok & Co., 90 Ann 
St., N.Y. Splendid for Fairs or Holiday Presents. 


J.J WILSON'S PATENT 




















is 








Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N. Y. 
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STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 JOHN ST. 
(UP STAIRS), N. ¥., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


- GORHAM MFG COMPANY'S 


STERLING SIL¥ER-WARE. 


Especial attention is requested to the 
many new and elegant pieces manufac- 
tured expressly to our order the past 
year, and quite recently completed. 

An unusually attractive assortment 
of novelties in fancy silver, cased for 
wedding gifts, of an inexpensive char- 
acter. 

The works of the Gorham Company 
are very extensive, enabling them to 
employ the most accomplished talent 
in designing, skill in producing, and 
the best labor-saving machinery and 
method of manufacture, thus reducing 
the cost and bringing these beautifal 
wares within the reach of almost every 
purchaser. 

The Standard of this Silver is 
British Sterling, 925-1000. 


F.W.LASAR’S SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1823). 
RUSSIAN, AMERICAN, and 
HUDSON’S BAY CO.’S 


that of 









é : 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's of every description, 

sty Hoy Colas Mas Cay Sein Cape, 

e' ing Ca 

&e., in Russian and Hudson's ble, Erming, Fitch, 

bese age Squirrel, Black , and other 3 

to; 

Robes, Gloves, Carriage Rt 

ALL ARTICLES OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
AND WARRANTED OF SUPERIOR QUAL- ° 

ITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
682 BROADWAY, New York, 
Corner Great Jones Street, 





i> FLORAL, 


Cp VIDE “1372 


Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES—printed 
in Two Colors, on superb TINTED PAPER.—— 
Four Hundred Engravings of Flowers, Plants 
and Vegetables, with Descriptions, and TWO 
COLORED PLATES. Directions and 
Plans for making Walks, Lawns, Gardens, 
&c.—The handsomest and best Floral 
Guide in the World—All for Ten 
Cents, to those who think of buying Seeds. 
—Not a quarter the cost——2U0,000 sold 
of 1871. Address 

JAMES VICK. Rochecter, NW. ¥. 








FOR 
Hand and Machine Sewing. 


J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 


- FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


NKLEY, f ri ENG ACHINE 
The Simplest, Chea and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A child can Ran’ it! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Send forCircular and Sample Stock- 
ing, to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 











$37. 5 A MONTH —Horse and outfit furnished. 
Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 





NICOL & DAVIDSON 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 
REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER. DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


C.G,GUNTHER'S SONS 


Offer a Splendid Assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES. 


At much Lower Prices than Last Season; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 


AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 


SEAL-SKIN FUR, 


In Every Style and Pattern, for Ladies? Wear, 
including 


NOVELTIES 


Of Choice Selections, our own make and imported, 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


RUSSIAN AND HUDSON'S BAY 
SABLES, 


Black & Silver Foxes, 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor, Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


PARIS NOVELTIES, 
in 
SUITS, COSTUMES, CARRIAGE AND EVENING 
DRESSES, 
FOR SALE AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


FURS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S, 
viz. : 
SABLE, ERMINE, MINK, BLACK MARTEN, 
CHINCHILLA, SEAL, 
and many Special Novelties. 
FUR SLEIGH AND LAP ROBES, 
a Large Assortment. 


CARPETS. 
6 BALES AUBUSSON AND SMYRNA CARPETS 
Just Received, 














UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
PLAIN, FIGURED, AND STRIPED TERRIES, 
PLAIN AND FIGURED FRENCH SATINS, 
TAPESTRY PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, 
SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
APPLIQUE AND GUIPURE DROP CURTAINS, 
WINDOW HOLLANDS, SHADES, CORNICES, &c. 


Purchasers visiting the city are cordially invited to 
give our stock a careful examination, which will at all 
times be found very attractive, at the Lowest Prices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N.Y. 


DRESS 


TRIMMINGS 


IN ALL THE NOVELTIES, 


INCLUDING 

GIMPS, FRINGES, BUTTONS, VELVETS, SILK on 
the Bias, PLUSH RIBBONS; LACES, in Guipure and 
Black Thread; FUR TRIMMING in Chinchilla, Sable, 
&e. 5 MARCELINES; CAMBRIC and PAPER MUS- 
LIN; WADDINGS, Cotton and Wool, for linings; 
SEWING SILKS, in Spools and Skeins; HOOKS and 
EYES, WHALEBONES, TAPES, and a foll line of 
NOTIONS. COLORED FRINGES and GIMPS made 
to order. DRESS-MAKERS and the TRADE supplied 
on liberal terms. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


827 BROADWAY, NEAR 12TH ST. 


BLEES 
NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 

| _— strength and beanty of 
SNA stitch, durability ofcon- 
2 gtruction, and rapidity 
ofmotion. Call and ex- 
amine. Send for circu- 
jar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 


4 £ ig we 
— a == 623 Broadway, N.Y. 
GLYCERINE CAKE. 
Rawo.re’s Tore Gr.vorrtweE Cake is unequaled nad 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Ba y 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and preven 
pimples and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 


Glycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawou1k, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York 


























NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
The oldest and best Music School in the country, 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 
In all branches of Vocal and Instrnmental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 
All Applications for Admission mst he made at the 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
ranch at No. 8? Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 


(The b 4 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104, & 106 


COURT ST., near State. 





RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 

Latest Styles. Sacques, Talmas, Dresses, Fit 

cushions, Slippers, Initiale, &c. Send for Circu = y 
Mme. GLATIGNY, 84 Bleecker St, 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work ior us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
J. Strnsog & Co... Pine Art Publichers, Portland, Maine. 


For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No nate 
$290 Address U. §. PIANO CO., 865 B’dway, N. ¥- 




















December 16, 1871. 

















Handkerchiefs, 
Merino and Silk 
Underwear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, 
Shirts, Collars, 
Cuffs, Drawers, 


Robes de Chambre, 


House Coats, 


WITH THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


Elegant Neck Wear, 


FROM 


LONDON, PARIS, 


AND OUR OWN 


WORKROOMS. 


UNION ADAMS & C0, 


637 BROADWAY. 
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One of the most popular, skillfully edited, 
and widely circulated papers 
in the country. 


Rev. Edward E. Hale, 
Prof. James De Mille, 
Mrs. L. C, Moulton, 

Mrs, Helen C. Weeks, Mrs. C. W. Flanders, 
Ruth Chesterfield, Mrs. M, A. Denison, 


With other well-known and eminent writers, con- 
tribute to its columns. 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
"Sophie May,”’ 
Mrs. R. H. Davis, 





Besides charmingly written Stories and 
Tares or ADVENTURE, It contains Letrers oF TRAVEL, 
Histori0aL AnD SctentiFic ARTICLES, Blog@RAPHICAL 
Suetrours, Opservations iN NATURAL History, Strik- 
rine Eprrortats on Current Events, Sports, GAMES, 
Puzzuxs, etc., etc. 


Varied, Comprehensive, practical, and full of 
information, it attracts and interests alike both old 
and young. 

Two Stirring Serial Stories, one of “Hove 
Lire,” the other “ Lire on THe Frontiez,” will ap- 
pear during the year. 


Send for Specimen Copies—sent free. Subscription 
price $1 50 in advance. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers, 








TRIE ois sinnas wanataccaccasauca, aareeia ata MASS. 
Solicited by NUNN & CO. 
PAT F N | Publishers of Scientific A meri. 

Wats Bo can, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Twenty-five years? Experience, 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Movements, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 





IFLES. Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

Material, Write for Price-List, to Great West- 

Ern Guy Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. A sents iranted. 


























REED & BARTON, 


Manufacturers of the finest 





ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of the PATENT TEA SETS, WITH CALL-BELL ATTACHMENTS (illustrated above). Also, Patentees and 
Manufacturers of THE SEAMLESS LINED ICE PITCHERS, which, after a very careful test by Dr. S. Dana Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, 
were approved by him as preserving water perfectly pure. 

At the AMERICAN INSTITUTE Fairs held in New York in 1867, 1869, and 1870, and the MECHANICS’ FAIR held in Boston, 1869, Resp & Banton received 
the Highest Prize over all competitors for ware exhibited by them. 


Factories established at Taunton, Mass., 1824, 


Salesrooms at Factory, and at No. 2 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





LADY'S TROUSSEAU “C” 


FOR $250. 









6 Muslin Chemises.......... «o+-@ $2 25. $13 50 
6 Linen ee. acenenns eoeee @ 4 75.. 28 50 
1 Bridal Set (3 pieces).......-0..+00+-+ evens S80 
6 Pairs Muslin Drawers......... -@ 225.. 13 50 
6 “ Linen We » J{cacctonn Ge BUG... 0 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts...........@ 225.. 675 
8 Tucked “ W. San abintdeee @ 300...900 
8 he = O Ssadcesecesse PO. We 
1 Under Skirt......... Séghccddeecese,. OO 
8 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 450.. 13 50 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 75.. 17 25 
8Embrd ‘“ ¢ “  .@ 900.. 27 00 
2 Flannel Skirts, Embr'd........@ 7 00.. 14 00 
8 Corset Covers..... perry ---@ 5 00.. 15 00 
2 Dressing Sacques... -@ 4%7.. 950 
1 bi ‘6 Embr’ seeaeanees « F380 
E Wecbe Ge CHa icc e ccccccscescevces EQ 

$250 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST., 
NEW YORK. 





TRADE - MARK. 


“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 
A NEW ARTICLE, 


tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 


ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 


\\ in shape, and will not 
shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ATSO, 


FULL- FASHIONED HOSIERY, 


consisting of 
Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 
ery description, superior in quality and style to any 
goods made in this country, and fully eqnal to the best 
hand-loom imported goods, and at greatly reduced 


rices. 
. Fn! lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
LIBBY & CO.’S, 47 & 49 White St., N.Y. 


—__ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N.'Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mr1.oprons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 








at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 


MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


Inrented and manufac- 


BRUNSWICK HOSI- 


nel, much lighter, perfect 





| P.O. Box 5643. 


Fogures wiil not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
sa FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -G 

#3 SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 


ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price in England. Inthe 0.8 

Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 885.00 
New Singer - - 32.50 65.00 
Elias Howe - + 35.00 65.00 

_ Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 

yw AFFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., personaly appeared before 
me. xnd made outh that the ubove prices are correct. and taken 
by him from Circulars published in the United States and 

land uader the corporate names of the Companies manu 
facturing said machines. ED. SMIT 


FRED. ITH, 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pieas of Cuyahoga Co., 0. 





The Witson SEWING MACHINES are for Sale in 
most every County in the United Sates, and 
No. 707 BROADW‘4Y. NEW YORK, 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TE 
with the Green-7a Flavor. War- 
, ranted to suit alltastes. For sale 
YF everywhere. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
: Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
B Send for Thea-Nectar Civeular. 
100 SWINDLERS were “ventilated” and ex- 
posed in the ‘Star-Spangled Banner” for 
1871. If you wish to be “posted ” on the “tricks and 
traps” of Swindlers, the “ Banner” will tell you “all 
about them.” It also contains splendid Stories, Sketch- 
es, Poetry, Wit, Humor, and 40 columns of valuable 
first-class reading. Elegant “‘Prang” Chromo is sent 
free, and this paper a whole year, for only 75 cents. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or money refunded. 
Specimens FREE. Address Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 














Beantifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 
GENTS WANTED.—Acgents are wanted in 
every Methodist Church in the United States and 
Canadas to sell “‘ The Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley, Founder of the Methodists.” By the Rev. L. 
Tyerman. A work which every Methodist Family 
ought to have. The subscriber also wants Agents to 
sell other very desirable books. Liberal commissions 
given, For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care Harrer & Broturns, 331 Pearl St., N. Y. 








GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up elnbs. Onur answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerntive to Clnb organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET. 
NEW YORK. 








Lady Agents 
b@ wanted in all 





Is not excelled for Summer wear. 
ARNOLD & Banxina, 56 Lispenard St., New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co.,Chiergo; Agents for the Supporters. 
RMON, BALDWIN_& FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


49 - A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
¢ © Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW,Alfred, Me. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


tw New Subscribers will be supplied with either Han- 
per’s Magazine, Harprr’s WEEkty, or Harper's Ba- 
zaR, from the present time to the end of the year 1872, 
Sor Four Dollars. 





TERMS for 1872. 


Harper's Maaazinr, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weekiy, One Year...... 
Harrrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 


Harper's Macazinr, Harver’s Weekry, and Harrrr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WrFK1.Y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivn 
Sunsonrtsens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrx ty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each vear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, 2 Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For Apventistna tN Harrer’s Prriopicats. 
Harper's Mavazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion, 
Harper's Weekl. —Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. [Deceuser 16, 1871. 
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NOT A LAUD OF THE MANNER. ? 
ENxAGep Coox. “Manners! No, Mum, I don’t understand Manners; and what’s more, I don’t like the Manners of them as does!” 











DRESSES DESIGNED FOR DESIGNING 
DRESSERS. 


No. 1.—THeE NATuRAL-HIsToricaL. 

























MAY’S BIRTHDAY 


Amy. “If’oo p’ease, Mamma says this Plum-Take is for Ma 
Laura. “ How do you know that, Amy?” . 
Amy. “’Tos I pit out all the Turrants as I tum along !” 


Y —_ 


A 


AF 
Yn, 
I /, 
Hi, A 





: Se ee. 
REMINISCENCES. 


Governgss. ‘Sl. *v Mr. Smithers your New Doll, Ada.” 
Op Rustic. “ Ah—Lor’—deary me, Mum, if it ain’t the very Moral of my Oid 
Woman when she was in her Prime !” 








PRESENT. 
y for her Birfday. And oh, it is such a nice Take 1” 


DRESSES DESIGNED FOR DESIGNING 
DRESSERS. 





No. 2.—TuHe BotanicaL-FLoricuLTURAL. 
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“THOUGHT IS FREE.” 
The Tempest. 


GTON (fiercely). “* Honor and Obey,’ indeed! Ha! Ha! I should just like to see a Man ask me to ‘ //ouor 


Miss Minerva BRISTLIN 
‘Pve no doubt you'd like to see him very much indeed!” thought the two Misses Marigold—but they didn’t say so. 


and Odey’ him |” 
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BLADE-O’-GRASS. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
avtuon or “GRIF” AND “‘ JOSHUA MARVEL.” 





«>. -:  INTRODUCTION. 
roe STONEY ALLEY. 


Wjs= N the heart of avery 
Ba maze of courts and 
lm lanes Stoney Alley 
proclaims itself. It 
, Is one of a multitude 
of deformed thor- 
oughfares, which are 
| huddled together— 
f, by whim, or caprice, 
* or mockery—in a 
populous part of the 
e city, in utter defi- 
ance of all architect- 
It is regarded as an incontroverti- 








ural rules. 
ble law that every thing must have a begin- 
ning, and Stoney Alley could not have been an 


exception to this law. It is certain that the al- 
ley and its surrounding courts and Janes must 
once’ upon a time have. been a space where 
houses were not; where, perhaps, trees grew, and 
grass and flowers. But it is difficult to imag- 
ine; more difficult still to imagine how they were 
commenced, and by what gradual means one 
wretched thoroughfare was added to another, 
until they presented themselves to the world in 
the shapes and forms they now bear; resembling 
an. ungainly body with numerous limbs, every 
one of which is twisted and deformed. Easier 
to fancy that they and all the life they bear sprang 
up suddenly and secretly one dark night, when 
Nature was in a sullen mood; and that being 
where they are, firmly rooted, they have remain- 
ed, unchangeable and unchanging, from genera- 
tion to'generation. Records exist of fair islands 
rising. from the.sea, clothed with verdure and 
replete with animal life; but this is the bright 
aspect of phenomena which are regarded as de- 
lusions by many sober persons. Putting imag- 
ination aside, therefore, as a thing of small ac- 
éount in these days (if only for the purpose of 
satisfying unbelievers), and coming to plain mat- 
ter of fact, it is not to be doubted that Stoney 
Alley and its fellows grew upon earth's surface, 
and did not spring up, ready-made, from below 
although, truth to tell, it was worthy of such 
a creation. In the natural course of things, - 
the neighborhood must have had architects and 
builders ; but no record of them is extant, and 
none is necessary for the purposes of this story. 
Sufficient that Stoney Alley rears its ugly body 
—though lowly withal—in the very heart of 
London, and that it may be seea any day in the 
week in its worst aspect. It uas no other: it is 
always at its worst. 

Out of it crawl, from sunrise until midnight, 
men and women, who, when they emerge into 
the wide ‘thoroughfare which may ‘be regarded 
a$ its parent, not uncommonly pause for a few 
moments, or shade their eyes with their hands, 
or look avout them strangely, as if they have re- 
ceived a surprise, or as if the different world in 
which they find themselves requires considera- 
tion. Into it:crawl, from sunrise until midnight, 
the same men and women, who, it. may be ob- 
served, draw their breath more freely when they 
are away from the wide thoroughfares, and who 
plunge ‘into Stoney Alley as dusty, heat-worn 
travelers might plunge into a refreshing bath, 
where the cool waters bring relief to the parched 
skin. What special comfort these men and 
women find there, would be matter for amaze- 
ment to hundreds of thousands of other men 
and women whose ways of life, happily, lie in 
pleasanter places. But Stoney Alley, to these 
crawlers, is Home. 

Its houses could never have been bright; its 
pavements and roads—for it has those, though 
rough specimens, like their treaders—could never 
have been fresh. Worn-out stones and bricks, 
having served their time elsewhere and been 
cashiered, were probably brought into requi- 
sition here to commence a new and unclean life. 
No cart had ever been seen in Stoney Alley: it 
was too narrow for one. A horse had once lived 
there—a spare, sad, blind horse, belonging to a 
coster-monger, who worked his patient servant 
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sixteen hours a day, and fed it upon Heaven 
knows what. It was.a poor, patient creature; 
and as it trudged along, with its head down, it 
seemed by its demeanor to express an under- 
standing of its meanness. That it was blind 
may have been a merciful dispensation ; for, in- 
asmuch as we do not know for certain whether 
such beasts can draw comparisons as well as 
carts, it may have been spared the pangs of e wy 
and bitterness which it might have experienced 
at the sight of the well-fed horses that passed it 
on the road. It was as thin as a live horse well 
could be—so thin that a cat might have been 
forgiven for looking at it with contempt, as be- 


ing likely to serve-no useful purpose, after its. 


worldly trudgings were ended. Its mane was 
the raggedest rane that ever was. seen; and it 
had no tail. What of its hair had not been ap- 
propriated by its master, the coster-monger, had 
been plucked out ruthlessly, from time to. time, 
by sundry boys and girls in Stoney Alley—being 
incited thereto by an ingenious youth, who plait- 
ed the horse-hair. into watch-guards, and who 
paid his young thieves in weak liquorice-water, 
at the rate of a tea-spoonful for every dozen 
hairs—long ones—from the unfortunate horse’s 
tail. For years had this poor beast been wont 
to stumble over the stones in Stoney Alley when 
its day’s work was over, and wait like a human 
being before its master’s house for the door to 
open—rubbing its nose gently up and down the 
panels when a longer delay than usual occurred. 
‘The door being opened, it used to enter the nar- 
row passage, and fill the house with thunderous 
sound as it walked into a little dirty yard, where 
a few charred boards (filched from a fire) had 
been tacked together in the form of a shed, 
which offered large hospitality to wind and rain. 
In this shed the wretched beast took its ease 
and enjoyed its leisure, and died one night so 
quietly and unexpectedly that the coster-monger, 
when he learned the fact in the morning, cursed 
it for an ungrateful ‘‘ warmint,” and declared 
that if his dumb servant had yesterday shown 
any stronger symptoms of dying than it had 





“THE LADY AND GENTLEMAN WALKED BRISKLY THROUGH ‘THE COLD AIR.” 


-precisely the same. 








usually exhibited, he. would have sold it for 
‘*two-pun-ten to Jimmy the Tinman.” So 
deeply was he impressed by the ingratitude of 
the animal, that he swore he would have noth- 
ing more to do with the breed; and he bought 
a donkey—a donkey with such a vicious temper, 
and such an obstinate disposition, that the cos- 
ter-monger, in his endeavors to render it submis- 
sive, became as fond of it as-if it were one of his 
own kindred, and soon grew to treat it. in exact- 
ly the same manner as he treated ‘his wife. It 
would have been difficult, ‘indeed, to decide 
which was the more important. creature of the 
two—the wife or. the donkey; for on two dis- 
tinct occasions the coster-monger was summon- 
ed before @ magistrateonce ‘for fil-treating his 
wife, and once for ill-treating his donkey—and 
the sentence pronounced on each occasion was 
It may be noted, as a cu- 
rious contrast (affording no useful lesson that I 
am aware of ), that when the coster-monger came 
out of -prison for ill-treating his wife,-he went 
home and beat the poor creature unmercifully, 
who sat sobbing her heart out in a corner the 
while ;. and that when he came out of prison for 
ill-treating his donkey, he went into the rickety 
shed in his back-yard and belabored the obsti- 
nate brute with a heavy stick. But the donkey, 
cunning after its kind, watched its opportunity, 
and gave the coster-monger such a spiteful kick 
that he walked lame for three months afterward. 





“HER KIND-HEARTED LODGER WAS NURSING THE TWINS,” 





It would be unfair to the coster-monger not to 
state that he was not the only husband in those 
thoroughfares who was in the habit of be ting 
his wife. He was but one of a very numerous 
Brute family, in whose breasts mercy finds no 
dwelling -.place, and who marry and bring up 
children in their own form and likeness, morally 
as well as physically. It is to be Jamented that 
when the inhumanity of the members of this 
prolitic family is brought before the majesty of 
the law for judgment—as is done every day of 
our lives—the punishment meted out is general- 
ly light and insignificant as compared to the of- 
fense. Yet it may be answered that these wife- 
beaters and general Brutes were children once; 
and the question may be asked, Whether, taking 
into consideration that no opportunity was offer- 
ed to them of acquiring a knowledge of a better 
condition of things, they are fully responsible for 
their actions now that they are men? We wage 
war against savage beasts for our own protec- 
tion. But how about savage men, who might 
have been taught better, who might have been 
humanized? We press our thumb upon them, 
and make laws to punish the exercise of their 
lawless passions. But have they no case against 
us? Is all the right on our side, and all the 
wrong on theirs? ‘That the problem is an old 
one, is the more to be lamented; every yexr, 
nay, every hour, its roots are striking deeper 
and deeper into the social stratum. The prov- 
erb,.‘‘ when things are quiet, let them be quiet,” 
is a bad proverb, like many others which are ac- 
cepted as wisdom’s essence. Not by a man’s 
quiet face, but by his: busy brain and heart, do 
we judge him. If there be benevolence in states- 
manship, the problem should be considered in its 
entirety without delay. By-and-by it may be too 
late. 


PART I. 
EVENT OCCURS IN STONEY ALLEY. 





A STRANGE 


De icate feather-flakes of snow were floating 
gently down over all the city. In some parts 
the snow fell white and pure, and so remained 
for many hours. In other parts, no sooner did 
it reach the ground than it was converted into 
slush—losing its purity, and becoming instantly 
defiled. ‘This was its fate in Stoney Alley ; yet 
even there, as it rested upon the roofs and eaves, 
it was fresh and beautiful for a time. In which 
contrasted aspects a possible suggestion might 
arise of the capability of certain things for grace 
and holiness, if they are not trodden into the 
mire. 

An event had just occurred in Stoney Alley 
which was the occasion of much excitement. 
This was nothing more or less than the birth of 
twin girls in one of the meanest houses in the 
alley. ‘The mother, a poor sickly woman, whose 
husband had deserted her, was so weakened and 
prostrated by her confinement, and by the want 
of nourishing food, that she lived but a dozen 
days after the birth of her babes. _No one knew 
where the father was; he and his wife had not 
lived long in the neighborhood, and what was 
known of him was not to his credit, although 
with a certain class he was not unpopular. He 
was a lazy, surly fellow, who passed his waking 
hours in snarling at the better condition of things 
by. which he-was surrounded. The sight of a 
carriage made his blood boil with envy; not- 
withstanding which he took delight in walking in 
the better thoroughfares of the city, and feeding 
his soul with the bitter sight of well-dressed peo- 
ple and smiling faces. ‘Then he would come 


back to his proper home, and snarl at society to 
pot-house audiences, and in his own humble 
room would make his unhappy wife unhappier 
by his reviling and discontent. 


He called him- 
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self a working-man, but had as much right to 
the title as the vagabond beggar who, dressed in 


broadcloth, is wheeled about in an easy-chair, | 


in the West End of London, and who (keeping 
a sharp look-out for the police the while) exhib- 
its a placard proclaiming himself to be a re- 
pectable cial traveler, who has lost the 
use of his limbs, He traded upon the title, how- 
ever, and made some little money out of it, hop- 
ing by-and-by to make more when he had be- 
eome sufficiently notorious as a public agitator. 
In the mean time he (perhaps out of revenge 
upon society) deserted his wife when she was 
near her confinement, and left her to the mercy 
of strangers. She could not very well have fared 
worse than she did in that tender charge. She 
bore two babes, and died without a sign. 

The mother was buried the day before Christ- 
mas, and the babes were left to chance charity. 
There were: many women lodgers in the house 
in which the twin girls had been born; but not 
one of them was rich enough to take upon her- 
self the incumbrance of two such serious re- 
sponsibilities. ‘The station-house was spoken of, 
the Foundling, the work-house ; but not a soul 
was daring enough to carry out one of the sug- 
gestions. ‘This arose from a fear of conse- 
quences—in the shape, perhaps, of an acknowl- 
edged personal responsibility, which might prove 
troublesome in the event of the station-house, 
the work-house, or the Foundling refusing to 
take charge of the infants. Moses in the bul- 
rushes was not in a worse plight than these un- 
fortunate babes in Stoney Alley. 

What on earth was to be done with them? 
Every person in the house might get into trouble 
if they were left to die. The house, small as it 
was, accommodated five or six distinct families 
—ench occupying a room—in addition to two 
bachelors—one a vagrant, the other a hawker in 
cheap glass-ware. ‘These last could not be. ex- 
pected to assume the slightest shadow of re- 
sponsibility. At length a bright idea struck a 
charitable woman in the house. Armed only 
with a calico apron with a large bib and an im- 
mense pocket in front (like a stomacher), the 
charitable soul went about to solicit contributions 
in aid of the infants. As she walked round and 
about the narrow alleys and courts, soliciting 
from every body, she made quite a stir in the 
neighborhood by the vigorous manner in which 
she rattled the coppers in her capacious pocket. 
A great many gave, farthings and half-pence be- 
ing in the ascendant—the largest contribution 
being given by the bachelor vagrant above men- 
tioned, who gave twopence with the air of a gen- 
tleman—betier still, with the true spirit of one; 
for he gave more than he could afford, and took 
no glory to himself for the action. Attracted 
by the rattle of the coppers, a singular-looking 
little man, with a shriveled face, came to the 
door of his shop, and was instantly accosted by 
the kind-hearted soul. 

“You'll give a copper or two, I know, Mr. 
Virtue,” said the woman. 

‘*Then you know more than I do,” replied 
the man. ‘I don’t give. I lend.” 

**\Vhat ‘Il you lend on ’em, then?” asked the 
woman, good-humoredly, 

* Zend on what ?” 

**Un the poor little twins that was born in our 
house a fortnight ago.” 

**Oh, that’s what you’re up to,” exclaimed 
the man, whose eyes were the most extraordi- 
nary pair that ever were seen in human face—for 
one was as mild as London milk, and the other 
glared like a fury. ‘* That’s what you're up to. 
Collectin’ for them brats afore they learn to tell 
lies for theirselves.” 

‘They're as sweet a pair as ever you see,” 
said the woman. ‘Just give it a thought, Mr. 
Virtue; you’re a man o’ sense—” 

** Yah!” from the man, in the most contempt- 
uous of tones, and with the fiercest of glares 
from his furious eye. 

** There they are, without a mother, as ‘elpless 
as ‘elpless can be,” persisted the woman, with 
a wonderful display of cheerfulness. ‘‘ Come, 
now, you'll give a copper although you do look 
so grumpy.” 

The cynic turned into his dark shop at this 
last appeal, but as he turned a penny dropped 
from his pocket. The woman picked it up with a 
pleasant laugh, and, adding it to her store, pro- 
ceeded on her charitable mission. But, industri- 
ous and assiduous as she was, the sum total col- 
lected was very small; about sufficient to keep 
the infants for half a week. ‘The kind-hearted 
woman took the babes, and nursed them pro fem. 
She had a family of dirty children of her own, 
who were bringing themselves up in the gutters; 
for she could not attend to them, so fully was her 
time occupied in other ways. She could not, 
therefore, be expected to take permanent charge 
of the motherless babes. And so her husband 
told her, grumblingly, when he came home from 
his work on Christmas-eve. All that she said 
was, ** Poor little things!” and fell to—rough as 
she was—detecting imaginary beauties in the ba- 
bies’ faces: a commen trick of mothers, which 
no man can afford te be cross with, especially in 
his own wife, and the woman who has borne him 
children 

‘**Can't put ‘em out in the cold, the pretty 
dears!” said the woman, tenderly. 

‘* We've got enough of our own,” responded 
her husband, not unkindly, and yet with a cer- 
tain firmness; ‘and there’s more coming— 
worse luck!" But these last two words he said 
beneath his breath, and his wife did not hear 
them. 

** All the more reason for being kind to these,” 
said the woman. ‘* ‘They'll be handsome girls 
when they grow up. Look’ee here, Sam, this 
one's got a dimple, just like—like—” Her voice 
trailed off sofily, and her husband knew that 
she was thinking of their first-born, that had lived 
but a few weeks. 

I am aware that it is the fashion with a large 








class to regard the portrayal of sentiment among 
very common people as fanciful and untrue to 
nature. I differ from this class, I am glad to 
say. True love for women, and true tenderness 
for children, are common to all of us, whether 
high or low. Cynics can not alter what is natu- 
ral—in others. 

The man felt kindly toward his wife and the 
babes, but he was not at all inclined to saddle 
himself with a couple of ready-made infants. 
He saw, however, that his wife was in a foolishly 
tender mood, and he let the subject drop for the 
present. 

It may have been eight o’clock in the white 
night, and the bright snow was still falling like 
feathers from angels’ wings, when, at the door of 
the house in which the twins had been born and 
the mother had died, a lady and gentleman 
stopped, and, obtaining entrance, asked for the 
landlady. Unmistakably lady and gentleman, 
though plainly dressed. Not highly born, but as 
truly lady and gentleman as the best in the land. 
They were strangers to the landlady of the house; 
but she rose the instant they entered her apart- 
ment, and remained standing during the inter- 
view. 

‘*We have to apologize for this intrusion,” 
commenced the lady, in a gentle voice ; ‘‘ but al- 
though we are strangers to you, we are not here 
out of rudeness.” 

‘* I’m sure of that, mo’am,” replied the land- 
lady, dusting two chairs vith her apron, ‘‘ Will 
you and the gentleman take a seat 7” 

‘*'This is my husband,” said the lady, seating 
herself. ‘* very year, on the anniversary of 
this evening, with the exception of Jast year, we 
have been in the habit of coming to some such 
place as this, where only poor people live—” 
“Ah, you may say that, ma'am! The poor- 
est. 

—“‘ It is so, unfortunately, God help them! 
Every year until the last we have been in the 
habit of coming to some such place in furtherance 
of a scheme—a whim, perhaps you'll call it—the 
development of which gives us the chief pleas- 
ure of our lives. We have no family of our own, 
no children that can properly call me mother and 
my husband father ; so every year we adopt one 
and bring it up. We have six now, as many as 
we have been able to keep; for last year we lost 
part of our means through unwise speculation, 
for which I and my husband were equally to 
blame—” 

‘*I'm sorry to hear that, ma’am,” interposed 
the landlady, sympathizingly, standing in an at- 
tentive attitude, with the corner of her apron be- 
tween her fingers. 

—‘* And having as many little responsibilities 
on us as our means would enable us to take 
proper care of, we were unable to add another 
to our family of little ones. But this year a for- 
tunate thing has occurred to us. A kind friend 
has placed a small sum at our disposal, which 
will enable us to take a seventh child, and rear 
it in comfort and respectability.” 

** And a lucky child that seventh ‘ull be,” re- 
marked the landlady. ‘‘I’ma seventh child 
myself, and so was my mother before me, and 
we was both born on a 7th.” 

‘The lady smiled, and continued : 

‘* Every child we have is an orphan, without 
father or mother, which we believe to be neces- 
sary for the proper furtherance of our scheme. 
We feed them and nourish them properly—in- 
deed, as if they were really our own—and when 
they are old enough, they will be put to some re- 
spectable occupation which will render them in- 
dependent of the world. Among the many poor 
children round abput here, do you know of one 
who, having no natural protectors, would be bet- 
tered by coming under our charge? These let- 
ters will satisfy you of our fitness for the task, 
and that we are in earnest.” 

**Lord bless m2!" exclaimed the landlady, 
impelled to that exclamation by sudden thought 
of the twins up stairs, and not casting a glance 
at the papers which were placed in her hands. 
**You don’t mean what you say ?” 

** Indeed we do. You will be kind enough 
to understand that we do not desire tu take a 
child who has parents living, but one whom hard 
circumstances has placed in the world friendless 
and alone. These poor courts and alleys abound 
in children—” 

** Ah, that they do; and a nice pest they are, 
amany on'em. They're as thick as fleas.” 

—‘* And at this season it is good to think of 
them, and to try to do some little thing in their 
behalf. It is but little that we can do—very, 
very little. Do you know of such a child as we 
seek for now ?” 

“A girl?” 

“A girl or boy.” 

‘‘God Almighty bless you, ma’am !” cried the 
landlady. ‘‘Stop here a minute, and I'll let you 
know.” 

She ran in haste up stairs to where ker kind- 
hearted lodger was nursing the twins. 

‘*T beg you a thousand pardons, Mrs. Man- 
ning,” she said, panting, ‘‘and you too, Mr. 
Manning; and I wish you a merry Christmas, 
and many on’em!. I’m that out of breath, and 
that astonished, that I don’t know if I’m on my 
head or my heels. Stay a minute, my good 
souls; I’'H be back in a jiity.” 

With that she ran out of the room and down 
stairs to assure herself that her visitors had not 
flown, or that she had not been dreaming. Hav- 
ing satisfied herself, she ran up stairs again, and 
sat down in a more panting state than before. 

‘“*T thought I was dreaming, and that they 
was apparitions!” she gasped. 

Mr. Manning, being one of those English- 
men who look upon their habitations as their 
castles, was inclined to resent these intrusions. 
Unconsciously throwing a large amount of ag- 
gressiveness in his tone and manner, he asked 
his landlady if he owed her any rent, and re- 
ceived for answer, No, that he didn’t, and the 
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expression of a wish that every body was like 
him in this respect. 

** Very well, then,” said Mr. Manning, not at 
all mollified by the landlady'’s compliment, and 
speaking so surlily that (as the landlady after- 
ward said, in relating the circumstance), if it had 
not been for her being out of breath, and for 
thinking of those two precious babes, he would 
have ** put her back up” there and then—‘‘if I 
don’t owe you any thing, what do you mean by 
coming bouncing into my room in this manner?” 

‘*T asks your pardon,” said the landlady, with 
dignity ; but instantly softening, as she thought 
of her visitors down stairs; ‘‘but you've got a 
’art in your bosom, and you've got the feelings of 
a father. The long and the short of it is’"—and 
here she proceeded to explain the visit she had 
had, and the object of her visitors. ‘*Ah, Mr. 
Manning,” she continued, following the direc- 
tion of his eyes toward the two babes lying in 
his wife’s lap, ‘‘you’ve got the same idea as I 
had in coming up here. Here’s these two bless- 
ed babes, with no mother, and no father to speak 
of ; for I don't believe he'll ever turn up. What's 
to become of ‘em? Who's to take care of ’em? 
I’m sure you can't.” 

‘* No, that I can’t; and don’t intend to.” 

** And no one expects you, Sir. You've got 
a big enough family of your own. Well, here’s 
this lady and gentleman setting down stairs this 
blessed minute as wants a child, and as ‘ll do 
what’s right and proper by it.” 

‘* But there’s a pair of ‘em. Won't they take 
the two?” 

‘*One they said, and one they mem. They 
can’t hardly afford that, they said. And I’m as 
certain as 1 am that I'm setting here, that if they 
knew there was two of ’em, they wouldn't part 
‘em for the world. No, they'd go somewhere 
else; and the chance ’d be lost.” 

** But they want a child that ain’t got no father 
nor mother. Now these young uns have a fa- 
ther; and that you know.” 

**No, I don't; I don’t know nothing of the 
kind. "Tain’t the first story I’ve told by a many,” 
said the landlady, in answer to Mr. Manning's 
look of astonishment ; ‘‘and I don’t mind telling 
this one to do a little baby guod.” 

‘* What’s to become of the other ?” 

‘* We'll look after her between us. One ‘Il 
take her one day, and one another. Lord bless 
you, Mr. Manning, we shall be able to manage.” 

‘* And if the father comes back ?” 

‘*T'll get the lady’s address and give it to him; 
and then he can do as he likes.” 

‘It's the best thing that can be done,” said 
Mr. Manning; ‘‘ though I've nothing to do with 
it, mind you; it’s none of my business. I’ve got 
troubles enough of my own. But it ain’t every 
young un that gets such a chance.” 

“*No, that it ain’t;” and the landlady pull- 
ed her chair close to that of Mrs. Manning. 
‘Which shall it be, my dear?” 

This proved to be a very difficult question to 
answer. First they decided that it was to be 
this one, then that; then soft-hearted Mrs, 
Manning began to cry. and said it was a sin to 
part them. And the babes lay sleeping uncon- 
sciously the while this momentous point was be- 
ing discussed, the decision or which might con- 
demn one to want and dirt and misery—to 
crime, perhaps—and the other to a career where 
good a: gd might produce a happy and 
virtuous life. At length it was decided, and one 
was chosen; but when the landlady prepared to 
take the child, she found that the fingers of the 
babes were tightly interlaced ; so she left them in 
Mrs, Manning’s lap, with instructions to get the 
chosen one ready, and went down to her visiiors. 

** Poor child!” said the lady. at the conclu- 
sion of the landlady’s recital; *tand the mother 
was only buried yesterday !” 

** Only yesterday, ma'am,” responded the land- 
lady, ‘‘and the dear little thing is left wichont 
atriend. ‘There’s not one of us that wouldn’t 
be glad to take care of it; but we're too poor, 
ma'am; and that’s the fact.” 

“The child's yeunger than we could have 
wished,” mused the lady, with a glance at her 
husband; ‘‘ but it would seem like a cruel de- 
sertion, now that we have heard its sad story.”’ 

Her husband nodded, and the landlady, keen- 
ly watchful, said, eagerly - 

“Til bring it down to you, ma’am. One of 
the lodgers is nursing it; but her husband's 
grumbling at her, and making her miserable 
about it. He says he’s got enough of his own; 
and so he has.” 

By this time Mrs. Manning had the baby ready 
—she had dressed the child in some old baby- 
clothes of her own—and before she let it go out 
of her arms, she said, as if the little thing could 
understand : 

“Kiss sister, baby. You'll never see her 
again, perhaps; and if you do, you won’t know 
her.” 

She placed their lips close together; and at 
that moment they opened their eyes, and smiled 
prettily on one another. ‘The man and the two 
women stood by, gazing earnestly at the babes. 
Tears were in Mrs. Manning's eyes as she wit- 
nessed the strange parting; the landlady was 
silent and pensive; and the man, with his hands 
behind him, seemed to be suddenly engrossed in 
the consideration of some social problem, which 
he found too perplexing for him. His wife 
raised the fortunaie babe to his face. 

‘*A happy New-Year to you, little un,” said 
the not unkindly man, as he kissed the child. 

‘*Suppose they were our’n, Sam,” said his 
wife, softly and tearfully; ‘‘ we shouldn't like 
this to happen.” 

‘* But they’re not our’n,” replied her husband ; 
‘*and that makes all the ditference.” 

And yet there was a wistful expression on his 
face, as the landlady took the baby out of the 
room. 

“I’ve kept the prettiest one,” his wife whis- 
pered to hin—*‘ the one with the dimple.” 








The lady and gentleman—she with her new 
charge wrapped in her warm shawl, and pressed 
closely to her bosom — walked briskly through 
the cold air toward their home, which lay in a 
square about a mile from Stoney Alley. In the 
centre of the square was a garden, the wood- 
growth in which, though bare of leaves, looked 
as beautiful in their white mantle as ever they 
had done in their brightest summer. ‘Ihe snow- 
lined trees stood out boldly yet gracefully, and 
their every branch, fringed in purest white, was 
an emblem of loveliness. They gleamed grand- 
ly in the moon’s light, mute witnesses of the 
greatness of Him whose lightest work is an evi- 
dence of perfect wisdom and goodness. 


re 


HOW SHE ACQUIRED THE NAME OF BLADE-0’- 
GRASS. 


Tuts, while one little babe was tended and 
watched by benevolent hands and eyes, the fate 
of the other—the prettier one, she with the un- 
fortunate dimple—was intrusted to the shapeless 
hands of chance. To such tender care as had 
happily fallen to its lot the fortunate one may 
be left for a time. ‘Turn we to the other, and 
watch its strange bringing up. 

Proverbially, too many cooks spoil the broth; 
and this forlorn babe was left to ihe care of too 
many cooks, who, however, in this instance, did 
not spoil the broth by meddling with it, but by 
almost utteily neglecting it. The landlady 
declaration that ‘* We'll look after her between 
us; one’ll take her one day, and one another,” 
although uttered in all sincerity, turned out bad- 
ly in its application. What is every body’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business, and for the most part 
the babe was left to take care of herself. Fora 
little while Mrs. Manning was the child's only 
friend; but in the course of a couple of months 
she fulfilled her husband's apprehension, and 
added another beutling to his already over- 
stocked quiver. ‘This new arrival (which, it 
must be confessed, was not received with grati- 
tude by its father) was so fractious, aid so be- 
sieged by a complication of infantile disorders, 
that all Mrs. Manning’s spare moments were 
fully occupied, and she had none to devote to 
other people’s children. ‘The motheiless child 
threatened to fare badly indeed. But now and 
again a mother who had lost her offspring came 
to the little stranger and suckled her; so that 
she drew Jife from many bosoms, and may be 
said to have had at least a score of wet-nurses. 
And thus she grew up almost literally in the 
gutters, no one owning her, no one really caving 
for her; and yet she throve, as weeds thiive— 
while her sister, not a mile away, throve, in the 
care of kind friends, as flowers thrive. Born in 
equality, with the same instincts for good and 
evil, with the same capacity for good and evil, 
equally likely to turn out good or bad, should it 
have been left entirely to chance that one might 
live to prove a blessing, and the other a curse, 
to society? But so it was. 

One of the most curions circumstances con- 
nected with the little outcast was that she was 
not known by any settled name. It giew to be 
a fashion to call her by all sorts of nemes—now 
Polly, now Sally, now Young Hussy, now Little 
Slut, and by a dozen others, not one of which 
remained to her for any length of time. Lut 
when she was three years of age an event oc- 
curved which played the part of godmoihers and 
godfathers to her, and which caused her to re- 
ceive a title by which she was always afterward 
known. 

There was not a garden in Stoney Alley. Not 
within the memory of living man had a flower 
been known to bloom there. ‘There were many 
poor patches of ground, crowded as the neigh- 
boihoed was, which might have been devoted to 
the cultivation of a few bright petals; but they 
were allowed to lie fallow, festering in the sun. 
Thorght of graceful form and color had never 
found expression there. Strange. therefore, that 
one year, when Summer was treading cluse upon 
the heel of Spring, sending warm, sweet winds to 
herald her coming, there should spring up, in 
one of the dirtiest of all the back-yards in Stoney 
Alley, two or three blades of grass. How they 
came there was a mystery. No human hand 
was accountable for their presence. It muy be 
that a bird, flying over the piace, had mercifully 
dropped a seed, or that a kind wind had borne 
it to the spot. But however they came, there 
they were, these blades of grass, peeping up from 
the ground shyly and wonderingly, and giving 
promise of bright color even in the midst of the 
unwholesome surroundings. Our little castaway 
—she was no better—now three years of age, 
was sprawling in this dirty back-yard with a 
few other children—all of them regular students 
of Dirt College. Attracted by the little bit of 
color, she crawled to the spot where it shone in 
the light, and straightway fell to watching it, and 
inhaling, quite unconsciously, whatever of grace 
it possessed. Once or twice she touched the 
tenler blades, and seemed to be pleased to find 
them soft and pliant. ‘The other children, de- 
lighted at having the monopoly of a gu‘ ec that 
ran throngh the yard, did not disturb her; and 
so she remained dwing the day, watching und 
wondering, and fell asleep by the side of the 
blades of grass, and dreamed, perhaps, of bright- 
er colors and more graceful forms than had ever 
yet found place in her young imagination. ‘The 
next day she made ler way again to the spot, 
and seeing that the blades had grown a luile, 
wondered and wondered, and unconsciousiy ex~ 
ercised that innate sense of worship of the beau- 
tiful which is implanted in every nature, and 
which causes the merest babes to rejoice at light 
and shapes of beauty and harmony of sound. 
What is more wonderful in the eyes of a babe 
than vivid color or light, however kindled? 
what more sweet to its senses than that perfect 
harmony of sound which falls upon its ears as 
the mother sings softly, and lulls her darling to 
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sleep? ‘This latter blessing had never fallen to 
the lot of our child ; but color and light were given 
to her, and she was gratetul for them. She grew 
to love these emerald leaves, and watched them 
day after day, until the women round about ob- 
served and commented upon her strange infatu- 
ation. But one evening, when the leaves were 
at their brightest and strongest, a man, running 
hastily through the yard, crushed the blades of 
grass beneath his heel, and tore them from the 
earth. ‘The grief of the child was intense. She 
cast a passionate yet bewildered look at the man, 
and picking up the torn, soiled blades, put them 
in the breast of her ragged frock, in the belief 
that warmth would bring them back to life. She 
went to bed with the mangled leaves in her hot 
hand; and when she looked at them the next 
morning, they bore no resemblance to the bright 
leaves which had been such a delight to her. She 
went to the spot where they had grown, and cried 
without knowing why; and the man who had de- 
stroyed the leaves happening to pass at the time, 
she struck at him with her little fists. He push- 
ed her aside rather roughly with his foot; and 
Mrs. Manning, seeing this, and having also seen 
the destruction of the leaves, and the child's wor- 
ship of them, blew him up for his unkindness. 
He merely laughed, and said he wouldn’t have 
done it if he had looked where he was going, and 
that it was a good job for the child that she 
wasn’t a blade o’ grass herself. or she might 
have been trodden down with the others. ‘The 
story zot about the alley, and ene and another. 
at first in fun or derision, began to call the child 
Little Blade-o'-Grass, until, in course of time, it 
came to be recognized as her regular name, and 
she was known by it all over the neighborhood. 
So, being thus strangely christened, Little Blade- 

o’-Grass grew in years and in ignorance, and be- 
came a worthy member of Dirt College, in which 
school she was matriculated fur the battle of life. 





THE LEGEND OF THE TIGER. 

At a very enrly age indeed was Blade-o’- 
Grass compelled to begin the battle of life. Her 
greatest misfortune was that, as she grew in 
years, she grew strong. Had she been a weakly 
litde thing, some one might have taken pity on 
her, and assumed the responsibility of maintaining 
her. ‘The contingency was a remote one; but all 
chance of benefiting by it was utterly destroyed, 
because she was strong and hardy. She may be 
said to have had some sort of a home up to the 
time that she attained the age of nine years ; for 
a corner for her to sleep in was always found in 
the house in which she was born. But about 
that time certain important changes took place, 
which materially affected her, although she had 
no hand in them. ‘The landlady gave up the 
house, and some one else took it, and turned it 
into ashop. ‘The lodgers all received notice to 
leave, and went elsewhere to live. A great slice 
of luck fell to the share of Mr. Manning. An 
uncle whom he had never seen died in a distant 
land, and left his money to his relatives; and a 
shrewd lawyer made good pickings by hunting 
up nephews and nieces of the deceased. Among 
the rest he hunted up Mr. Manning, and one day 
he handed his client asmallsum of money. Mr. 
Manning put his suddenly acquired wealth to a 
good purpose—he got passage in a government 
emigrant ship, and, with his wife and large fam- 
ily, bade good-by furever to Stoney Alley. He 
left the country—as hundreds and thousands of 
others have done—with a bitter feeling in his 
heart because he was not able to stop in it ant 
earn a decent livelihood ; but—as hundreds and 
thousands of others have done—he lived this 
feeling down, and in his new home, with better 
prospects and better surroundings, talked of his 
native land—meaning Stoney Alley—as the ‘‘old 
country,” in terms of affection, and as if he had 
been treated well in it. It will be easily under- 
stood that when Blade-o’-Grass lost Mrs. Man- 
ning, she lost her best friend. 

‘To say that she passed an easy life up to this 
point of her career would be to state what is 
false. ‘The child was in continual disgrace, and 
scarcely a day passed that was not watered with 
her tears. Blows, smacks, and harsh words were 
administered to her freely, until she grew accus- 
tomed to them, and they lost their moral force. 
She deserved them, for she was the very reverse 
of a good little girl. In a great measure her ne- 
cessities made her what she was, and no coun- 
teracting intluence for good approached her. If 
she were sent for beer, she would stop at corners, 
and taste and sip, and bring home short measure. 
There was something fearful in her enjoyment; 
but she had no power nor desire to resist the 
temptation. No tragedy queen, before the con- 
summation of the final horror, ever looked round 
with more watchful, wary, fearsome gaze than 
did Blade-o’-Grass when, having nerved her soul 
to take a sip of beer, she stopped at a convenient 
corner, or in the shadow of a dark door-way, to 
put her desire into execution. And then she 
was always breaking things. The mugs she let 
fall would have paved Stoney Alley. But there 
was a greater temptation than beer: Bread. If 
she were sent for a half-quartern loaf, she would 
not fail to dig out with liberal fingers the soft 
portions between the crusts, and eagerly devour 
them. Even if she had not been hungry—which 
would have been « white-letter day in her exist- 
ence—she would have done from habit what she 
almost invariably was urged to do by the crav- 
ings of her stomach. And about that unfor- 
tunate stomach of hers, calumnies were circula- 
ted and believed in. So persistent an eater was 
Blade-o’-Grass, so conscientious a devourer of 
any thing that, legitimately or otherwise, came 
in her way—quality being not of the slightest 
object—that a story got about that she had 
‘something’ in her inside, some living creature 
of a ravenous nature, that waited for the food as 
she swallowed it, and instantly devoured it for 
tts own sustenance. Such things had been 





known of. At some remote period a girl in the 
neighborhood — whose personality was never 
traced, but whom every body believed in—had 
had such an animal—a few called it a ‘‘ wolf,” 


but the majority insisted that it was a “tiger” 
—growing inside of her, and this animal, so the 
story went, grew and grew, and fed upon the 
girl's life till it killed her. The “tiger” had 
been found alive after the girl's death, and, hav- 
ing been purchased by some one for a fabulous 
price, was embalmed in a bottle in a great mu- 
seum, of which nobody knew the name. or the 
whereabouts. As an allegory, this ‘‘ tiger” might 
have served to illustrate the mouraful story of 
the lives of Blade-o’-Grass and thousands of 
her comrades—it might have served, indeed, to 
point a bitter moral; but there was nothing al- 
legorical about the inhabitants of Stoney Alley. 
They only dealt in hard matter-of-fact, and the 
mythical story was futiy believed in; and being 
applied to the case of Blade-o’-Grass, became a 
gveat terror toher. Many persons found delight 
in tormenting the helpless child about her *‘ti- 
ger,’ and for a long time the slightest allusion 
to it was sufficient to cause her the most exqui- 
site anguish, in consequence of certain malevolent 
declarations thut she ought to be cut open and 
have the tiger taken out of her. Indeed, one 
miserable old fellow, who kept a rag shop, and 
who had in his window two or three dust-coated 
bottles containing commonplace reptiles pre- 
served in spirits of wine, took a malicious pleas- 
ure in declaring that the operation ought to be 
really performed upon Blade-o’-Grass, “and that, 
in the interests of science, she ought not to be 
allowed to live. It was the cruelest of sport thus 
to torture the poor child; for the simple fact 
was that Blade-o’-Grass was nearly always hun- 
gry. It was nature tugging at her stomach— 
not a tiger. 

The very first night of Mrs. Manning's de- 
parture, Blade-o’-Grass found herself without a 
bed. With a weary, wretched sense of desola- 
tion upon her, she lingered about the old spot 
where she used to sleep, and even ventured to 
enter at the back of the house, when the sharp 
**Come, get out o’ this!” of the new proprietor 
sent her flying away. She belonged to nobody, 
and nobody cared for her; so she wandered and 
lingered about until all the lights in the shops 
and houses were out. She had gleaned some 
small pleasure in watching these lights; she had 
found comfort in them; and when they were all 
extinguished and she was in darkness, she trem- 
bled under the impulse of a vague terror. She 
did not ery; it was not often now that she call- 
ed upon the well of tender feelings where tears 
lay; but she was terrified. ‘There was not a 
star in the sky to comfort her. She was in deep 
darkness, body and soul. How many others are 
there at this present moment in the same terrible 
condition ? 

Too full of fear to stand upright, she crept 
along the ground slowly, feeling her way by the 
walls, stopping every now and then to gather 
fresh courage, at which time she tried to shut 
out her fears by cowering close to the flag-stones 
and hiding her face in her ragged frock. She 
had a purpose in view. She had thought of a 
refuge where she would find some relief from the 
terrible shadows. ‘Toward that refuge she was 
creeping now. It was a long, long time before 
she reached her haven—a crazy old lamp-post, 
the dim light of which was in keeping with the 
general poverty of its surroundings. At the foot 
of this lamp-post, clasping it as if it were the 
symbol of a sacred refuge, Blade-o’-Grass look- 
ed up at the light in an agony of speechless 
gratitude, and then, wearied almost to a state 
of unconsciousness, coiled herself up into a ball, 
like a hedgehog, and soon was fast asleep. 


—————_ 
THE BATILE OF LIFE, 


Wuat followed? Remorseless Time pursued 
his way, and the minutes, light to some, heavy 
to some, leaving in their track a train of woe 
and joy and grief and happiness; the leaden 
minutes, the golden minutes, flew by until day- 
light came and woke the sleeping child. Un- 
washed—but that was her chronic condition, 
and did not affect her—forlorn, uncared-for, 
Blade-o'-Grass looked round upon her world, 
and rubbed her eyes, and yawned ; then, after a 
time, rose to her feet, and cast quick, eager 
glances about her. The tiger in her stomach 
was awake and stirring, and Blade-o’-Grass had 
no food to give it to satisfy its cravings. She 
prowled up and down, and round and about the 
dirty courts, in search of something to eat ; any 
thing would have more than contented her— 
mouldy crust, refuse food; but the stones of 
Stoney Alley and its fellows were merciless, and 
no manna fell from heaven to bless the famished 
child. She would have puzzled the wisest phi- 
losopher in social problems if he were not utterly 
blinded by theory ; for, looking at her from every 
aspect, and taking into account not only that she 
was endowed with mental, moral, and physical 
faculties, but that she was a human being with 
a soul ‘to be saved,” be could have produced 
but one result from her—a yearning for food. 
He could have struck no other kind of fire from 
out of this piece of flint. What resemblance 
did Blade-o'-Grass bear to that poetical image 
which declare: her to be noble in reason, infinite 
in faculty, express and admirable in form and 
bearing—like an angel in action, like a god in ap- 
prehension? The beauty of the world, the par- 
agon of animals! Perhaps it will be best for us 
not to examine too curiously, for there is shame 
in the picture of this child-girl prowling about 
for food. Poor Blade-o-Grass! with every min- 
ute the tiger in her stomach grew more rabid, 
and tore at her vitals tigerishly. In the after- 
noon she found a rotten apple in the gutter, and 
she stooped and picked it up, joy glistening in 
her eves. It was a large apple, fortunately, and 
she devoured it eagerly, and afterward chewed 








the stalk. That was all the food she got that 
day ; and when night came, and she had watched 
the lights out, she coiled herself up into a ball 
by the side of her lamp-post again and slept, 
and awoke in the morning sick with craving. 
Yesterday’s experience whispered to her not to 
look about for food in Stoney Alley; and she 
walked with painful steps into the wider thor- 
oughfare, and stopped for a few minutes to re- 
cover herself from her astonishment at the vast 
world in which she found herself. She would 
have been content to stop there all the day, but 
that the tiger cried for food, and she cried for 
food in sympathy with the tiger. Keeping her 
eyes fixed upon the ground, and never once rais- 
ing her pitiful face to the faces that flashed past 
her hither and thither, she faltered onward for a 
hundred yards or so, and then, in a frightened 
manner, retraced her steps so that she should 
not lose herself. ‘‘Give me food!” cried the 
tiger, and ‘* Give me food!” cried blade-o’-Grass, 
from the innermost depths of her soul, At about 
ten o'clock in the morning her cry was auswered ; 
she saw a cats-meat man with a baskettul of 
skewered meat hanging upon his arm. _Instinct- 
ively she followed him, and watched the cats 
running to the dvors at the sound of his voice. 

and waiting with arched backs and dilating eyes 
for his approach. Blade-o’-Grass wished with 
all her heart aud soul that she were a cat, so that 
she might receive her portion upon a skewer; 
but no such happiness was hers. She followed 
the man wistfully and hungeringly, until he 
stopped at the door of a house where there were 
evidently arrears of account to be settled. He 
placed his basket upon the door-step, and went 
into the passage to give some change to the 
woman of the house. Here was an opportunity 
for Biade-o’-Grass. She crept stealthily and 
fearfully toward the basket, and, snatching up 
two portions of cats’-meat, ran for her life, with 
her stolen food hidden in her tattered frock —ran 
until she reached Stoney Alley, where she sank 
to the ground with her heart leaping at her 
throat, aud where, afier recovering her breath, 
she devoured her ill-gotten meat with unbounded 
satisfaction. She had no idea that she had done 
a wrong thing. She was hungry, and had sim- 
ply taken food when the opportunity presented 
itself. The fear by which she had been impress- 
ed had not sprung from any moral sense, but 
partly from the thought that the man would 
hurt her if he caught her taking his property, 
and partly from the thought (more agonizing 
than the other) that she might be prevented 
from carrying out her design. The next day 
she watched for and followed the cats’-meat man 
again, and again was successful in obtaining a 
meal; and so on for a day or two afterward. 
But the food was not overnice, and the tiger 
whispered to her that a change would be agree- 
able. Success made her bold, and she looked 
about her for other prey. Her first venture, 
after the cats’-meat man lost her patronage, was 
an old woman who kept an apple stall, and who 
went to sleep as regularly as clock-work every 
afternoon at three o'clock, and woke at five. But 
even in her sleep this old apple-woman seemed 
to be wary, and now and then would mumble 
out, with drowsy energy, ‘‘ Ah, would yer? I 
sees yer!” as if the knowledge that she was sur- 
rounded by suspicious characters whose mouths 
watered for her fruit had eaten into her soul. 
But as these exclamations to terrify poachers 
were mumbled out when the old woman really 
was in an unconscious state, she fell an easy 
victim to Blade-o’-Grass, She was a great treas- 
ure to the little girl, for she dealt in nuts and 
oranges as well as apples. ‘Then there was a 
woman who sold a kind of cake designated 
**jumbles’—a wonderful luxury, price four a 
penny. She also fell a victim, and between one 
and another Blade-o-Grass managed to pick up 
a precarious living, and in a few months became 
as nimble and expert a little thief’ as the sharp- 
est policeman would wish to make an example 
of. She was found out, of course, sometimes, 
and was cuffed and beaten; but she was never 
given in charge. ‘The persons from whom she 
stole seemed to be aware of the hapless condi- 
tion of the child, and had mercy upon her ; in- 
deed, many of them had at one time or another 
of their lives known what it was to sutfer the 
pangs of hunger. 

Incredible as it may sound, Blade-o’-Grass 
still had one friend left. His name was Tom 
Beadle. He was some five years older than 
Blade-o’-Grass, but looked so delicate and sick- 
ly, and was of such small proportions, that they 
might have been taken for pretty nearly the same 
age. Delicate and sickly as he looked, he was 
as sharp as a weasel. He had a mother and a 
father, who, when they were not in prison, lived 
in Stoney Alley; but they, being a drunken 
and dissolute pair, did not trouble themselves 
about their son. So he had to shift for him- 
self, and in course of time became cunningest of 
the cunning. Between him and Blade-o’-Grass 
there had grown a closer intimacy than she had 
contracted with any other of her associates, 2nd 
whenever they met they stopped to have a chat. 
Blade-o'-Grass had a genuine affection for him, 
for he had often given her a copper, and quite as 
often had shared his meal with her. 

A few months after the change for the worse 
in the prospects of Blade-o’-Grass, ‘Tom Beadle, 
lounging about in an idle humor, saw her sitting 
on the curb-stone, with her eyes fixed upon the 
old apple-woman, who had begun to nod. There 
was something in the gaze “of Blade-o’-Grass 
that attracted Tom Beadle’s attention, and he 
set himself to watch. Presently the girl shifted 
a little nearer to the fruit stall—a little nearer— 
nearer, until she was quite close. Her hand 
stole slowly toward the fruit, and a pear was 
taken, then another. ‘Tom Beadle laughed; but 
looked serious immediately afterward, for Blade- 

o’-Grass was running away as fast as her legs 
pa carry her. Assuring himself that there 











was no canse for alarm, Tom Beadle ran after 
her, and placed his hand heavily on her shoul- 
der. She had heard the step behind her, and 
her heart almost leaped out of her throat; but 
when she felt the hand upon her shoulder, she 
threw away the stolen fruit, and fell to the ground 
in an agony of fear. 

**Git up, you little fool,” exclaimed Tom 
Beadle. ‘* What are you frightened at?” Be- 
fore he said this, however, he picked up the 
pears and put them in his pocket. 

**Oh, ‘om !” cried Blade-o’-Grass, the famil- 
iar tones falling upon her ears like sweetest mu- 
sic; *‘ 1 thought it was somebody after me.” 

Then Tom told her that he ran after her to 
stop der running, and instructed her that it was 
the very worst of policy, afier she had ‘‘ prigged” 
any thing, to ran away when nobody was looking. 
And this was the first practical lesson in morals 
that Blade-o’-Grass had received. 

** But, I say, Bladergrass,” observed Tom, ‘‘I 
didn’t know as youd taken to prig.” 

“*T can’t help it, Tom. ‘The tiger’s always at 
me.” 

‘Tom implicitly believed in the tiger story. 

** Well, that’s all right,” said ‘om; ‘only 
take care—and don’t you run away agin when 
nobody's a-lookin’.” 

Months passed, and Blade-o'-Grass lived lit- 
erally from haud to mouth. But times grew 
very dull; her hunting-ground was nearly work- 
ed out, and she was more often hungry than 
not. One day she hadn't been able to pick up 
a morsel of food, and had had insufficient for 
many previous days. ‘The day before she had 
had but one scanty meal, so that it is not diti- 
cult to imagine her miserable condition. lier 
guardian angel, ‘Tom Beadle, discovered. her 
crouching against a wall, with fear and despair 
in her face and eyes. He knew well enough 
what was the matter, but he asked her, for 
form's sake, and she returned him the usual an- 
swer, while the large tears rolled down her 
cheeks into her mouth. 

It so happened that Tom Beadle had been out 
of luck that day. He hadn't a copper in his 
pocket. He felt about for one, nevertheless, 
and finding none, whistled—curiously enough, 
the ‘‘ Rogue’s March”—more in perplexity than 
from surprise. 

‘“‘Ain’t yer had any think to eat, Blader- 
grass ?”” 

** Not a blessed bite,” was the answer. 

It was about five o'clock in the evening; there 
were at least a couple of hours to sunset. An 
inspiration fell upon ‘Tom Beadle, and his coun- 
tenance brightened. 

**Come along o’ me,” he said. 

Blade-o’-Grass placed her hand unhesitatingly 
in his, and they walked toward the wealthier 
part of the City, until they came to a large 
space surrounded by great stone buildings. In 
the centre of the space was a statue. Blade-o’- 
Grass had never been so far from her nativa 
place as this. The crowds of people hurrying 
hither and thither, as if a moment’s hesitation 
would produce a fatal result, the apparently 
interminable strings of carts and cabs and wag- 
ons and omnibuses issuing from half a dozen 
thoroughfares, and so filling the roads with mov- 
ing lines and curves and angles that it seemed 
to be nothing less than miraculous how a gen- 
eral and disastrous crash was avoided, utterly 
bewildered little Blade-o’-Grass, and caused her 
for a moment to be oblivious of the cravings of 
the tiger in her stomach. 

“Now, look ‘ere, Bladergrass,” whispered 
Tom Beadle ; ‘*you keep tight "old of my ’and ; 
if any body arks \ yer, I'm yer brother a- dyin’ of 
consumption. I’m a-dyin’ by inches, I am.’ 

Forthwith he called into his face such an ex- 
pression of utter, helpless woe and misery, that 
Blade-o’-Grass cried out in terror, 

““Oh, what’s up, Tom? Oh, don’t, Tom, 
don’t!” really believing that her companion had 
been suddenly stricken. 

‘** Don’t be stoopid!” remonstrated Tom, smil- 
ing at her to reassure her, and then resuming 
his woe- -begone expression; ‘‘ I’m only a-sham- 
min’. 

With that he sank upon the bottom of a grand 
flight of stone steps, dragging Blade-o’-Grass 
down beside him. ‘There they remained, silent, 
for a few moments, and perhaps one in a hun- 
dred of the eager, bustling throng turned to give 
the strange pair a second glance; but before 
sympathy had time to assume practical expres- 
sion, a peliceman came up to them and bade 
them move on. Tom rose to his feet, wearily 
and painfully, and slowly moved away; a snail 
in its last minutes of life could scarcely have 
moved more slowly, if it had moved at all. He 
took good care to keep tight hoid of the hand of 
Blade-o’-Grass, lest she should be pushed from 
him, and be lost in the crowd. A netable con- 
trast were these two outcasts—she, notwith- 
standing her fright and the pangs of hunger by 
which she was tormented, strong-limbed and 
stiwdv for her age; and he, drooping, tottering, 
with a death-look upon his face, as if every mo- 
ment would be his last. You would have sap- 
posed that his mind was a blank to all but de- 
spair, and that he was praying for death; but 
the cunning «nd ‘hypocrisy of ‘'om Beadle were 
not to be measured by an ordinary standard. 
He was as wide awake as a weasel, and although 
his eyes were to the ground, he saw every thing 
that surged around him, and was as ready to 
take advantage of an opportunity as the sharpest 
rascal in London, As he and his companion 
made their way through the busy throng, they 
attracted the attention of two men—both of 
them elderly men, of some sixty years of age; 
one, well dressed, with a bright eye and a be- 

nevolent face; the other, poorly but not shab- 
bily dressed, and with a face out of which every 
drop of the milk of human kindness seemed to 
have been squeezed when he was a young man. 
When he looked at you, it appeared as if you 
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were undergoing the scrutiny of two men; for 
one of his eyes had a dreadfully fixed and glassy 
stare in it, and the other might have been on 
fire, it was so fiercely watchful. 

Now, overpowered as Tom Beadle might have 
been supposed to be in his own special ills and 
cares, he saw both these men, as he saw every 
thing else about him, and a sly gleam of recog- 
nition passed from his eyes to the face of the 
odd-looking and poorly dressed stranger; it 
met with no response, however. The next mo- 
ment ‘Tom raised his white, imploring face to 
that of the better-dressed man, whose tender 
heart was stirred by pity at the mute appeal. 
He put his hand in his pocket, but seemed to 
be restrained from giving; some impulse with- 
in him whispered, ‘‘ Don’t!” while his heart 
prompted him to give. But the struggle was 
not of long duration. The words, ‘‘ Indiscrimi- 
nate charity again,” fell from his lips, and look- 
ing round cautiously, as if he were about to 
commit a felony, he hastily approached close to 
the two children, and, with an air of guilt, 
slipped a shilling in Tom Beadle’s hand. After 
which desperate deed he turned to fly from the 
spot, when he saw something in the face of the 
odd-looking man (who had been watching the 
comedy with curious interest) which made him 
first doubtful, then angry. Although they were 
strangers, he was impelled to speak, and his 
kind nature made him speak in a polite tone. 

** Dreadful sight, Sir, dreadful sight,” he said, 
pointing to the creeping forms of ‘Tom Beadle 
and Blade-o’-Grass. ‘* A penny can’t be thrown 
away there, eh?” 

The odd-looking man shrugged his shoulders. 
The shrug conveyed to the benevolent stranger 
this meaning: ‘‘ You are an imbecile; you are 
an old fool; you are not fit to be trusted alone.” 
It was the most expressive of shrugs. 

‘*T suppose you mean to say I’ve been im- 
posed upon !” exclaimed the benevolent stranger, 
hotly. 

The odd-looking man chuckled enjoyably, and 
perked up his head at the questioner in curiosity, 
as a magpie with its eye in a blaze might have - 
done. But he said nothing. His silence exas- 
perated the benevolent alms-giver, who exclaim- 
ed, ‘* You’ve no humanity, Sir; no humanity ;” 
and turned on his heel, But turned round again 
immediately and said, ‘‘ I’ve no right to say that, 
Sir—no right, and I beg your pardon. But d’ye 
mean to tell me that that lad is an impostor, 
Sir? If you do, I deny it, Sir; Ideny it! D’ye 
mean to say that I’ve been taken in, and that 
those two children are not—not HUNGRY, Sir?” 

Some words seemed to be rising to the odd- 
sooking man’s lips, but he restrained the utter- 
ance of them, and closed his lips with a snap. 
He touched his shabby cap with an air of amuse- 
ment, and turned away, chuckling quietly ; and 
the next minute the two men were struggling in 





different directions with the human tide that 
spread itself over all the city. 

In the mean time, ‘Tom Beadle, keeping up the 
fiction of ‘‘ dyin’ by inches,” crept slowly away. 
He had"tiot seen the coin which had been slipped 
into his hand, but he knew well enough by the 
feel that it was a shilling. ‘‘ A regular slice o’ 
luck,” he muttered to himself, beneath his breath. 
When they had crept on some fifty yards, he 
quickened his steps, and Blade-o'-Grass tried to 
keep up with him. But all at once her hands 
grew quite cold, and a strong trembling took 
possession of her. 

**Come along, Bladergrass,” urged Tom, in 
his anxiety to get safely away; ‘‘’ow you creep!” 

he child made another effort, but, as if by 
magic, the streets and the roar in them vanished 
from her sight and hearing, and she would have 
fallen to the ground but for Tom’s arm thrown 
promptly round her poor fainting form. 

Near to them was a quiet court—so still and 
peaceful that it might have hidden in a country 
place where Nature was queen—and Tom Bea- 
dle, who knew every inch of the ground, bore her 
thither. His heart grew cold as he gazed upon 
her white face. 

‘*T wish I may die,” he muttered to himself, 
in a troubled voice, ‘‘if she don’t look as if she 
was dead. Bladergrass! Bladergrass!” he called. 

She did not answer him. Not a soul was near 
them. Had it not been that he liked the child, 
and that, little villain as he was, he had some 
humanity in him—for her at least—he would 
have run away. He stood quiet for a few mo- 
ments, debating within himself what he had best 
do. He knelt over her, and put his lips to hers, 
and whispered, coaxingly, ‘‘ Come along, Blader- 
grass. Don't be a little fool. Open your eyes, 
and call Tom.” 

The warmth of his face and lips restored her 
to consciousness. She murmured, ‘‘ Don’t— 
don’t! Let me be!” 

‘‘ What's the matter, Bladergrass ?” he whis- 
pered. ‘*It’sme—Tom! Don’t you know me?” 

**Oh, let me be, Tom!” implored Blade-o’- 
Grass. ‘‘Let me be! ‘he tiger’s a-eatin’ the 
inside out o’ me, and I'm a-dyin’.” 

She closed her eyes again, and the sense of 
infinite peace that stole upon her, as she lay in 
this quiet court, was like heaven to her, after the 
wild roar of steps and sounds in which a little 
while since she had been ingulfed. Had she 
died at that moment, it would have been happier 
for her; but at whose door could her death have 
been laid ? 

Tom Beadle, whispering hurriedly and anx- 
iously, and certainly quite superfluously, ‘* Lay 
still, Bladergrass! I'll be back in a minute,” 
ran off to buy food, and soon returned with it. 
He had a little difficulty in rousing her, but when 
she began to taste the food, and, opening her eyes, 
saw the store which Tom had brought, she tore 
at it almost deliriously, crying out of thankful- 
ness as she ate. ‘I’om was sufficiently rewarded 
by seeing the color return to her cheeks; before 
long Blade-o’-Grass was herself again, and was 
laughing with Tom. 

“ But I thought you was a-dyin’, Bladergrass, ” 
said Tom, somewhat solemnly, in the midst of 
the merriment. 

‘*No, it was you that was a-dyin’, Tom!” 
exclaimed Blade-o’-Grass, clapping her hands. 
** A-dyin’ by inches, you know!” 

Gratified vanity gleamed in Tom Beadle’s eyes, 
and when Blade-o’-Grass added, ‘* But, oh, Tom, 
how you frightened me at first!” his triumph was 
complete, and he enjoyed an artist’s sweetest 
pleasure. ‘Then he glosted over the imposition 
he had practiced upon the benevolent stranger, 
and cried in glee, 

‘* Wasn’t he green, Bladergrass? He thought 
I was dyin’ by inches, as well as you. Oh, oh, 
oh!” and laughed and danced, to the admiration 
of Blade-o’-Grass, without feeling a particle of 
gratitude for the benevolent instinct which had 
saved his companion from starvation. 

After this fashion did Biade-o’-Grass learn 
life's lessons, and Jearn to fight its batiles. De- 
prived of wholesome teaching and wholesome 
example; believing, from very necessity, that 
bad was good; without any knowledge of God 
and His infinite goodness, she, almost a baby- 
child, went out into the world, in obedience to 
the law of nature, in search of food. A slice of 
brend-and-butter was more to her than all the 
virtues, the exercise of which, as we are taught, 
bestows the light of eternal happiness. And yet, 
if earnest’ men are to be believed, and if there 
be truth in newspaper columns, the vast ma- 
chinery around her was quick with sympathy for 
her, as one of a class whom it is man’s duty to 
lift from the dust. Such struggles for the amel- 


“AT THE FOOT UF THE LAMP-POST BLADE-O’--GRASS LOOKED UP.™ 





| casm, which grew into a kind of proverb. 
| lady resident of Buttereup Square, whose hus- 
band was of the parsimonious breed, when speak- 
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“THERE THEY WERE, THESE BLADES OF GRASS.” 


jioration (fine word!) of the human race were 
being made by earnest natures that it was 
among the most awful mysteries of the time 
how Blade-o’-Grass was allowed to grow up in 
the ignorance which deprives crime of responsi- 
bility; how she was forced to be dead to the 
knowledge of virtue; how she was compelled to 
earn the condemnation of men, and to make sor- 
rowful the heart of the Supreme! 


—<—<—<—<—<———<— 


MR. MERRYWHISTLE RELIEVES HIMSELF ON THE 
SUBJECT OF INDISCRIMINATE CHARITY. 


Tue name of the man who gave Tom Beadle 
the shilling was Merrywhistle. He was a bach- 
elor, and he lived in the eastern part of the City, 
in Buttercup Square, next door to his best 
friends, the Silvers. Although Buttercup Square 
was in the east of the City, where the greatest 
poverty is to be found, and where people crowd 
upon each other unhealthfully, it was as pretty 
and comfortable a square as could be found any 
where; and you might live in any house in it 
and fancy yourself in the country, when you 
looked out of window. ‘The trees in the square 
were full of birds’ nests, and the singing of the 
birds of a summer morning was very sweet to 
the ear. 

Mr. Merrywhistle had no trade or profession. 
When the last census was taken, and the paper 
was given to him to fill in, he set himself down 
as ‘* Nothing Particular ;” and this eccentric def- 
inition of himself coming under the eyes of his 
landlady—who, like every other landlady, was 
mighty curious about the age, religion, and oc- 
cupation of her lodgers, and whether they were 
single, widowed, or divorced men—was retailed 
by her to her friends. As a necessary conse- 
quence, her friends retailed the information to 
their friends; and for some little time afterward 
they used to ask of the landlady and of each 
other, jocosely, how Nothing Particular was 
getting along, and whether he had lately done 
Any thing Particular, and so on. But. this 
mildest of jokes soon died out, and never 
reached Mr. Merrywhistle’s ears. He had an 
income more than sufficient for his personal 
wants; but at the year’s end not a shilling re- 
mained of his year’s income. A pale face, a 
look of distress, a poor woman with a baby in 
arms, a person looking hungrily in a cook-shop 
window—any one of these sights was sufficient 


| to melt his benevolent heart, and to draw copper 
| or silver from his pocket. 


It was said of him 
that his hands were always in his pockets—a 
saying which was the occasion of a piece of sar- 
A 


ing of Mr. Merrywhistle’s benevolence, said, with 
a sigh, ‘‘My husband is just like Mr. Merry- 


whistle; his hands are always in his pockets.” 
‘Yes, ma’am,” said an ill-natured friend, ‘‘ but 
there the similarity ends. Your husband's hands 
never come out.” Which produced a life-long 
breach between the parties. 

Mr. Merrywhistle was in a very disturbed 
mood this evening. He was haunted by the 
face of the old man who had been amused be- 
cause he had given a poor child a shilling. The 
thought of this old man proved the most obsti- 
nate of tenants to Mr. Merrywhistle; having 
got into his mind, it refused to be dislodged. 
He had never seen this man before, and here, 
in the most unaccountabie manner, was he being 
haunted and distressed by » face which presented 
itself to his imagination with a mocking expres- 
sion upon it, because he had been guilty of a 
charitable act. ‘'i should Nke to meet him 
again,” said Mr. Mer*ywhistle 19 himself; ‘‘ I'd 
talk to him!” Which mild determination, hot- 
ly expressed, was intended to convey an exceed- 
ingly severe meaning. As he could not dislodge 
the thought of the man from his mind, Mr. 
Merrywhistle resolved to go to his friends next 
door, the Silvers, and take tea with them. He 
went in, and found them, as he expected, just 
sitting down to tea. Only two of them, hus- 
band and wife. 

**T am glad you have come in,” said Mrs. Sil- 
ver to him. Her voice might surely have sug- 
gested her name, it was so mild and gentle. But 
every thing about her was the same. Her dress. 
her quiet manner, her delicate face, her hands. 
her eyes, where purity dweii, breathed peace and 
goodness. She and her sisters (and there are 
many, thank God!) are the human pearls of the 
world which is so often called ‘ erring.” 

‘* How are the youngsters?” asked Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle, stirring his tea. 

‘* All well,” answered Mr. Silver; *‘‘ you'll 
stay and see them ?” 

Mr. Merrywhistle nodded, and proceeded with 
his tea. The meal being nearly over, Mrs. Silver 
said, ‘* Now, friend, tell us your trouble.” 

‘*You see it in my face ?” responded Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle. 

“*Yes; I saw it when you entered.” 

“You have the gift of divination.” 

‘* Say, the gift of sympathy for those I love.” 

Mr. Merrywhistle held out his hand, and she 
grasped it cordially. ‘Then he told them of the 
occurrence that took place on the Royal Ex- 
change, and of the singular manner in which he 
was haunted by the mocking face of the old man 
who had watched him. 

‘*You have an instinct, perhaps,” said Mrs. 
Silver, ‘‘ that he was one of the men who might 
have preached at you, if he had had the oppor- 
tunity, against indiscriminate charity ?” 

‘*No, I don’t know, I don’t know, I really 
don’t know,” replied Mr. Merrywhistle, excited- 
ly. ‘I think he rather enjoyed it; he seemed to 
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“HE LADGHED AND DANCED, TO THE ADMIRATION OF BLADF-0O'-GRASS.” 


fook upon it as an amusing exhibition, for he was 
almost convulsed by laughter. Laughter! It 
wasn’t laughter. It was a series of demoniac 
chuckles, that’s what it was—demoniac chuckles. 
But I can’t exactly describe what it was that set 
my blood boiling. It wasn’t his demoniac chuck- 
ling alone; it was every thing about him—his 
manner, his expression, his extraordinary eyes, 
one of which looked like the eye of an infuriated 
bull, as if it were half inclined to fly out of its 
head at you, and the other as if it were the right- 
ful property of the meekest and mildest of baa- 
lambs. Then his eyebrows—lapping over as if 
they were precipices, and as thick as blacking- 
brushes. ‘Then his face, like a little sour and 
withered apple. Your pro-indiscriminate-char- 
ity men would not have behaved as hedid. ‘They 
would have asked me, How dare I—how dare I? 
—yes, that is what they would have said—how 
dare I encourage pauperism by giving money to 
little boys and girls and ragged men and women, 
whom I had never seen in my life before, whom 
I had never heard of in my life before? This 
fellow wasn’t one of them. No, no, no; I 
say he wasn’t one of them. I wouldn’t swear 
that he wasn’t drunk—no, I won’t say that; 
tipsy, perhaps—no, not that either. Uncharita- 
ble of me—very. Don’t laugh at me. You 
wouldn't have laughed at the poor little boy if 
you had seen him.” 

**T am sure we should not.” 

‘* That’s like me again,” cried the impetuous 
old bachelor, remorsefully ; ‘‘throwing in the 
teeth of my best friends an accusation of inhu- 
manity—yes, inhumanity—positive inhumanity. 
Forgive me; I am truly sorry. But that indis- 
criminate-charity question cropped up again to- 
day, and that, as well as this atfair, has set my 
nerves in a jingle. A gentleman called upon me 
this morning, and asked me for a subscription 
toward the funds of an institution—a worthy in- 
stitution, as I believe. I hadn't much to spare 
—I am so selfishly extravagant that my purse is 
always low—and I gave him half a sovereign. 
He took it, and looked at it and at me reproach- 
fully. ‘I was given to understand,’ he said, in 
the meekest of voices—so meek, indeed, that I 
could not possibly take offense—‘I was given to 
understand that from Mr. Merrywhistle, and in 
aid of such an institution as ours, I should have 
received a much larger contribution.’” 

‘*'That savored of impertinence,” observed Mr. 
Silver. 

“TI dare say, Silver; I dare say. Another 
man might have thought so; but I couldn’t pos- 
sibly be angry with him, ‘his manner was so 
humble—reproachfully humble. I explained to 
him that at present I couldn’t afford more, and 
that, somehow or other, my money melted away 
most surprisingly. ‘I hope, Sir,’ he then said, 
‘that what I was told of you is not true, and 
that you are not in the habit of giving away 
money indiscriminately.’ I could not deny it— 
no, indeed, I could not deny it; and i com- 
menced to say, hesitatingly (feeling very guilty), 
that now and then— But he interrupted me 
with, ‘ Now and then, Sir! now and then! You 
will pardon my saying so, Mr. Merrywhistle, but 
it may not have struck you before that those 
persons who give away money indiscriminately 
are making criminals for us, are filling our pris- 
ons, are blowing a cold blast on manly self-en- 
deavor, are crippling industry, are paying pre- 





miums to idleness, which is the offspring of the 
—hem!" And continued in this strain for more 
than five minutes. When he went away my 
hair stood on end, and I felt as if sentence ought 
to be pronounced upon me at once. And here, 
this very afternoon, am I caught again by a piti- 
ful face—you should have seen it! I thought 
the poor boy would have died as I looked at him, 
and I gave away a shilling indiscriminately. 
Then comes this strange old fellow staring at 
me, sneering at me, shrugging his shoulders at 
me, and walking away with the unmistakable 
declaration, though he didn’t declare it in words, 
that I wasn’t fit to be trusted. As perhaps I’m 
not—as perhaps I’m not.” And Mr. Merry- 
whistle blew his nose violently. 

His friends knew him too well to interrupt 
him. The tea-things had been quietly cleared 
away while he was relieving his feelings. He 
had by this time got rid of a great portion of his 
excitement, and now, in his cooler mood, he 
looked round and smiled. At that moment a 
lad of about fifteen years of age entered the 
room. All their countenances brightened, as also 
did his, as he entered. 

**Well, Charley,” said Mr. Merrywhistle, as 
the lad, with frank face, stood before him, 
** been knocking any thing into ‘pi’ to-day ?” 

** No, Sir,” replied Charley; ‘‘ I'm past that 
now. I'm getting along handsomely, the over- 
seer said.” 

‘*That’s right, my boy; that’s right. You'll 
be overseer yourself some day.” 

Charley blushed; his ambition had not yet 
reached that height of desire, and it seemed al- 
most presumption to him to look so far ahead. 
The overseer in the printing-office where Charley 
was apprenticed was a great man in Charley’s 
eyes; his word was law to fifty men and boys. 
The lad turned to Mr. Silver, and said, in a 
pleased tone, 

‘* A new apprentice came in to-day, and swept 
out the office instead of me.” 

‘* So you are no longer knight of the broom ?” 

‘* No, Sir, and I’m not sorry for it; and there’s 
somethingelse. Dick'Trueman, youknow, Sir—” 

‘You told us, Charley; he was out of his 
time last week, and they gave him a frame as a 
regular j Lyctines 

** Yes, Sir; and he earned thirty-four shillings 
last week—full wages. 
he did to-day, Sir?” And Charley’s bright eyes 
sparkled more brightly. 
office news were of vast importance to Charley 
—almost as important as veritable history. ‘* But 
you couldn’t guess,” he continued, in an eager 
tone. ‘‘He asked for three hours’ holiday— 


from eleven till two—and he went out and got | 


married !” 

‘Bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Merrywhistle; 
“he can't be much more than twenty-one years 
of age.’ 

‘*Only a few weeks more, Sir. But he’s a 
man now. Well, he came back at two o’clock, 
in a new suit of clothes, and a flower in his coat. 
All the men knew, directly they saw him, that 
he had asked for the three hours’ holiday to get 
married in. And they set up such a clattering— 
rattling on their cases with their sticks, and on 
the stone with the mallets and planers—that you 
couldn’t. hear your own voice for five minutes, 
for every one of us likes Dick Trueman. You 


_should have seen Dick blush when he heard the 








| to run and wash hi 





And what do you think | 


These small items of | 





salute! He tried to make them believe that he 
didn't know what all the clattering was about ; 
but they kept it up so long that he was obliged 
to come to the stone and bob his head at us. It 
makes me laugh only to think of it. And then 
the overseer shook hands with him, and Dick 
sent for three cans of beer, and all the men drank 
his health and good Juck to him.” Charley 
paused to take breath. ‘The simple story, as he 
told it in his eager way, was a pleasant story to 
hear. Now came the most important part of it. 
Charley’s eyes grew larger as he said, with much 
importance, ‘‘I saw her.” 

** Who?” they asked. 

** Dick’s wife. She was waiting at the corner 
of the street for him—and oh, she’s Beautiful!” 

‘*Quite a day of excitement, Charley,” said 
Mr. Silver. 

‘*'There’s something more, Sir.” 

** What is it, Charley ?” 

**Our wayz- goose comes off next week, Sir.” 

**Yes, Charley.” 

‘*Only two of the apprentices are asked. and 
I’m one of them,” said Charley, with a ring x of 

par *donable pride in his voice. ‘‘May 1 go? 

“ Certainly, my boy,” s Mr. Silver ; and 
Mrs. Silver 1d told Chariey 
; and Char- 
ley gave them all ; 30k, and wei ut of 


the room ss happy a boy as any in all Loucon. 


Then said Mi 
ae Charley ‘sa good jad. 
** He's our first and eldest,” said Mrs. Silver, 
bringing forward a basket filled with socks and 
stockings wanting repair: ‘‘ he will be a bright 
man.” 

Mr. Merrywhistle nodded, and they talked of 
various subjects until the sound of children’s 
happy voices interrupied them. ‘‘ Here are our 
youngsters,” he said, rubbing his hands joyous- 
ly; and as he spoke a troop of children came 
into the room. 
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MRS. SILVER’S HOME. 


THERE were five of them, a: follows: 

The eldest, Charles, the printer's apprentice, 
fifteen years of age, W ith a good honest face and 
a bright manner: the picture of a happy boy. 

Then Mary, fourteen years. She looked older 
than Charley, and, young as she was, seemed 
to have assumed a kind of matronship over the 
younger branches. ‘That the position was a 
pleasing one to her and all of them was evident 
by the trustful looks that passed between them. 

Then Richard, twelve years; with dancing 
eyes, open mouth, and quick, impetuous, spark- 
ling manner: filled with electricity ; never still 
for a moment together; hands, eyes, and every 
limb imbued with restlessness. 

Then Rachel, eleven years; with pale face 
and eyes—so strangely watchful of every sound 
that it might almost have been supposed she 
listened with them. She was blind, and, unless 
her attention were aroused, stood like a statue 
waiting for the spark of life. 

Lastly, Ruth: a full-faced, round-eyed child, 
the prettiest of the group; slightly willful, but 
of a most affectionate disposition. 

Rachel inclined her head. 

‘*'There’s some one here,” she said. 

“Who, my dear?” asked Mrs. Silver, holding 
up a warning finger to Mr. Merrywhistle, so that 
he should not speak. 

Rachel heard his light breathing. 

‘* Mr. Merrywhistle,” she said, and went near 
to him. He kissed her, and she went back to 
her station by the side of Ruth. 

They were a pleasant bunch of human flowers 
to gaze at, and so Mr. and Mrs. Silver and Mr. 
Merrywhistle thought, for their eyes glistened at 

















the healthful ‘debe. Ruth and Rachel stood hand 
in hand, and it was easily to be seen that they 
were necessary to each other. But pleasant as 
the children were to the sight, a stranger would 
have been struck with amazement at their un- 
likeness to one another. Brothers and _ sisters 
they surely couid not be, although their presence 
there and their bearing to each other betokened 
no less close a relationship. They were not, in- 
deed, related by blood, neither to one another, nor 
to Mr. aiid Mrs, Silver. They were Mrs. Silver's 
foundlings—children of her love, whom she had 
taken, one by one, to rearas her own, whom she 
had snatched from the lap of Destitution. 

Her marriage was one of purest affection, but 
she was barren; and after a time, no children 
coming, she felt a want in her home. Her hus- 
band was secretary in a sound assurance office, 
and they possessed means to rear a family. Be- 
fore their marriage, they had both dwelt in thought 
upon the delight and pure pleasure in store for 
them, and after their marriage she saw baby faces 
inherdreams, She mused: ‘* My husband's son 
will be a good man, like his father, and we shall 
train him well, and he will be a pride to us.’ 
And he: ‘‘In my baby danghter I shall see my 
wife from her infancy, and I shall watch her 
grow to girlhood, to pure womanhood, and shall 
take delight in her, for that she is ours, the off. 
spring of our love.” But these were dreams. 
No children came; and his wife still dreamed 
of her shadow-baby, and yearned to clasp it to 
her bosom. Years went on—they had married 
when they were young—and her yearning was 
unsatisfied. Pain entered into her life; a dull 
envy tormented her, when she thought of homes 
made happy by children’s prattle, and der tears 
flowed easily at the sight of children. Her hus- 
band, engrossed all the day in the duties and 
anxieties of his business, had less time to brood 
over the deprivation, although he mourned it in 
his leisure hours; but she, being always at home, 
and having no stern labor to divert her thoughts 
from the sad channel in which they seemed quite 
naturally to run, mourned with so intense a grief, 
that it took possession of her soul, and threat- 
ened to make her life utterly unhappy. One 
day he awoke to this, and quietly watched her ; 
saw the wistful looks she cast about her, unaware 
that she was being observed ; felt tears flowing 
from her eyes at night. He questioned her, and 
learned that her grief and disappointment were 
eating into her heart; that, strive as she would, 
her life was unhappy in its loneliness while he 
was away, and that the sweetest light of home 
was wanting. 

‘*T see baby faces in my dreams,” she said to 
him one night, ‘*‘ and hear baby voices—so sweet, 
oh, so sweet!” She pressed him in her arms, 
and laid his head upon her breast. ‘* And w hen 
I wake, I grieve. % 

‘* Dear love,” he said, all the tenderness of his 
nature going out in his words, ** God wills it so.’ 

‘*T know, I know, my love,” she answered, her 
tears still flowing. 

‘* How can I fill up the void in her life?” he 
thought, and gave expression to his thought. 

Then she reproached herself, and asked his for- 
giveness, and cried, in remorse, ‘‘ How could she, 
how could she grieve him with her sorrow ?” 

‘*T have a right to it,” he answered. ‘‘It is 
not all yours, my dear. Promise me, you in 
whom all my life’s cares and joys are bound, never 
to conceal another of your griefs from me.” 

She promised, and was somewhat comforted. 
This was within a couple of months of Christmas. 
A few nights before Christmas, as he was walk- 
ing home, having been detained later than usual 
at his office, he came upon a throng of people 
talking eagerly with one another, and crowd-. 
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sight. It was bitterly cold, and the snow lay 
deep. He knew that nothing of less import 
than a human cause could have drawn that con- 
course together, and could have kept them bound 
t on such a night, and while the snow was 

ing heavily. He pushed his way through the 
per | to the front, and saw a policeman gazing 
stupidly upon two forms lying on the ground. 
One was a man—dead; the other a baby—alive in 
the dead man’s arms, He had them—the liv- 
ing and the dead—conveyed to the station-house ; 
inquiries were set afoot; an inquest was held. 
Nothing was learned of the man; no one knew 
any thing of him; no one remembered having 
ever seen him before: and the mystery of his life 
was sealed by his death. He told his wife the 
sad story, and kept her informed of the progress, 
or rather the non-progress, of the inquiry. The 
man was buried, and was forgotten by all but the 
Silvers. Only one person attended the parish 
funeral as mourner, and that was Mr. Silver, who 
was urged to the act by a feeling of humanity. 

‘The poor baby !” said Mrs. Silver, when he 
came from the funeral—‘‘ what will become of 
» it?” 

In the middle of the night she told her hus- 
band that she had dreamed of the baby. ‘‘It 
stretched out its little arms to me.” 

Her husband made no reply ; but a few nights 
afterward, having arranged with the parish au- 
thorities, he brought home the child, and placed 
it in his wife’s arms. Her heart warmed to it 
immediately. A new delight took possession 
of her; the maternal instinct, though not fully 
satisfied, was brought into play. During the 
evening she said, ‘‘ How many helpless orphans 
are there round about us, and we are childless!” 
And then again, looking up tenderly from the 
babe in her lap to her husband's face, ‘‘ Perhaps 
this is the reason why God has given us no chil- 
dren.” 

From this incident sprang the idea of helping 
the helpless ; and year after year an orphan child 
was adopted, until they had six, when their 
means were lessened, and they found they could 
take no more. Then Mr. Merrywhistle stepped 

_ in, and gave sufficient to lift another babe from 
Desolation’s lap. This last was twin sister to 
Blade-o’-Grass, and they named her Ruth. 
From this brief record we pass to the present 
evening, when all the children are assembled in 
Mrs. Silver’s house in Buttercup Square. 

Some little time is spent in merry chat—much 
questioning of the children by Mr. Merrywhistle, 
who is a great favorite with them, and to whom 
such moments as these are the sweetest in his 
life. Charley tells over again the stirring inci- 
dents of the day, and they nod their heads, and 
laugh, and clap their hands, and cluster round 
him. Charley is their king. 

‘*Come, children, sit down,” presently says 
Mr. Silver. 

They sit round the table, Charley at the head, 
next to Mrs. Silver; then come Ruth and Ra- 
chel, with hands clasped beneath the table-cloth ; 
then Mary and Richard. Mr. Silver produces a 
book ; they hold their breaths, The blind girl 
knows that the book is on the table, and her fin- 
gers tighten upon Ruth’s, and all her ears are in 
her eyes. It is a study to watch the varying 
shades of expression upon her face. As Mr. 
Silver opens the book you might hear a pin drop. 
Ruth nestles closer to Rachel, and Charley rises 
in his excitement. Mr. Merrywhistle sits in the 
arm-chair, and, as he looks round upon the hap- 
py group, is as happy as the happiest among 
them. It is the custom every evening (unless 
pressing duties intervene) to read a chapter of a 
good work of fiction, and the reading-hour is 
looked forward to with eager delight by all the 
children. Last week they finished the ‘‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” and this week they are introduced 
to the tender romance of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia.” 
The selection of proper books is a grave task, and 
is always left to Mrs, Silver, who sometimes her- 
self reads aloud. 

** Where did we leave off last night, children ?” 
asks Mr. Silver. 

‘* Where Madame De la Tour receives a letter 
from her aunt,” answered Mary. 

‘Yes, frem her spiteful old aunt,” adds Rich- 
ard, **and where Paul stamps his feet and-wants 
to know who it is that has made Virginia's moth- 
er unhappy.” 

A **Hush-sh-sh!” runs round the table; and 
Mr. Silver commences the beautiful chapter where 
Virginia gives food to the poor slave woman, and 
induces her master to pardon her. With what 
eagerness do the children listen to how Paul and 
Virginia are lost in the woods! They gather 
cresses with the young lovers, and they help 
Paul set fire to the palm-tree, and they see the 
Three Peaks in the distance. Then they come 
to the famous part where Paul and Virginia stand 
by the banks of a river, the waters of which roll 
foaming over a bed of rocks. ‘* The noise of the 
water frightened Virginia, and she durst not wade 
through the stream ; Paul therefore took her up 
in his arms, and went thus loaded over the slip- 
pery rocks, which formed the bed of the mver, 
careless of the tumultuous noise of its waters.” 
Nae apne Richard, ‘*Oh, how I wish that I were 

aul, carrying Virginia over the river!”] ‘** Do 
not be afraid,’ cried Paul to Virginia; ‘I feel 
very strong with you. If the inhabitant of the 
Black River had refused you the pardon of his 
slave, I would have fought with him.’” [‘* And 
so would I,” thinks Richard, clenching his fists. ] 
Night comes, and the lovers are almost despair- 
ing. Profound silence reigns in the awfulsoli- 
tudes, Will they escape? Can they escape? 
Paul climbs to the top of a tree, and cries, 
**Come, come to the help of Virginia!” But 
only the echoes answer him, and the faint sound 
of ** Virginia, Virginia!” wanders through the 
forest. Despairing, they try to comfort each oth- 
er, and seek for solace in prayer. Hark! they 
hear the barking of a dog. ‘‘ Surely,” says Vir- 
ginia, ‘it is Fi our own dog. Yes, I know 





his voice. Are we, then, so near home? At 
the foot of our own mountain?” So they are 
rescued, and this night’s reading ends happily. 
The delight of the children, the intense interest 
with which they hang upon every word, can not 
be described. Their attention is so thoroughly 
engrossed, that the figures of the young lovers 
might be living and moving before them. When 
Mr, Silver shuts the book, a sigh comes from the 
youthful audience. A pause ensues, and then 
the children talk unreservedly about the story, 
and what the end will be—all but Ruth, who is 
too young yet to form opinions. It is of course 
this and of course that with them all, and not 
one of them guesses the truth, or has any idea of 
the tragic ending of the story. 

ee says little Ruth, ‘‘ you are like 


‘aul, 

They all clapped their hands in acquiescence. 

‘¢ But where's my Virginia?” asks Charley. 

**7’ll be Virginia,” cries Ruth, somewhat pre- 
cociously ; *‘ and you can carry me about where 
you like.” : 

They all laugh at this, and Ruth is quite proud, 
believing that she has distinguished herself. It 
is strange to hear the blind girl say, ‘‘I can see 
Paul with Virginia in his arms.” And no doubt 
she can, better than the others who are blessed 
with sight. ‘The three grown-up persons listen 
and talk among themselves, and row and then 
join in the conversation. The clock strikes— 
nine. It is a euckoo-clock, andthe children list- 
en to the measured ‘*Cuck-vo! Cuck-oo!” until 
the soulless bird, having, with an egregious ex- 
cess of vanity, asserted itself nine times as the 
great ‘‘I am” of all the birds in town or country, 
retires into its nest, and sleeps for an hour. Then 
a chapter from the Bible and prayers, and in the 
prayers a few words to the memory of two—a 
brother and a sister—who have gone from among 
them. For last year they were seven; now they 
are five. Their faces grow sad as the memory of 
their dear brother and sister comes upon them in 
their prayers, and ‘‘Poor Archie!” ‘ Poor Liz- 
zie!” hang upon their lips. The night’s pleasures 
and duties being ended, the three youngest chil- 
dren go to bed, the last kind nod and smile being 
given to Ruth, sister to poor Biade-o’-Grass, who 
lingers a moment behind the others, and, with 
her arm round Rachel’s neck, cries ‘* Cuck-oo ! 
Cuck-oo!” as her final good-night. But the proud 
bird in the clock takes no notice, and preserves a 
disdainful silence, although Ruth, as her custom 
is, waits a moment or two, and listens for the re- 
ply that does not come. Charley and Mary stop 
up an hour later than the others, reading; but 
before that hour expires, Mr. Merrywhistle bids 
his friends good-night, and retires. 





MR. MERRYWHISTLE MEETS THE QUEER LITTLE 
OLD MAN, 


Bort not to his bed. He was restless, and, the 
night being a fine one, he strolled out of Butter- 
cup Square into the quiet streets. It was a fa- 
vorite custom of his to walk along the streets of 
a night with no companions but his thoughts. 
Almost invariably he chose the quiet streets, for 
there are streets in London—north and south, 
and east and west— which never sleep; streets 
which are healthy with traffic in the day, and 
diseased with traffic in the night. 

Mr. Merrywhistle walked along and mused, in 
no unhappy frame of mind. A visit to the Silvers 
always soothed and comforted him; and on this 
occasion the sweet face of Mrs. Silver, and the 
happy faces and voices of the children, rested 
upon him like a peacefui clond. So engrossed 
was he, that he did not heed the pattering of a 
small urchin at his side, and it was many mo- 
ments before he awoke from his walking dream, 
and became conscious of the importunate in- 
truder. 

‘* Tf you please, Sir!” said the small urchin, for 
the twentieth time, in a voice of weak pleading. 

Mr. Merrywhistle looked down, and saw a face 
that he fancied he had seer before. But the mem- 
ory of the happy group in Buttercup Square still 
lingered upon him. What he really saw as he 
looked down was a little boy without a cap, large- 
eyed, white-faced, and barefooted. No other than 
Tom Beadle, in fact, making hay, or trying tomake 
it, not while the sun, but while the moon shone. 

. Tf you please, Sir!” repeated the boy, ‘* will 
you give me a copper to buy a bit o' bread ?” 

‘ Then the dawn of faint suspicion loomed upon 
Mr. Merrywhistle. He placed his hand lightly 
upon Tom Beadle’s shoulder, and said, in a trou- 
bled voice, ‘‘ My boy, haven’t I seen you before 
to-day ?” 

' **No, Sir,” boldly answered Tom Beadle, hav- 
ing no suspicion of the truth; for when the shil- 
ling was slipped into his hand, his eyes were to- 
ward the ground, and he did not see Mr. Merry- 
whistle's face. 

‘“*Were you not on the Royal Exchange with 
a little girl, and didn’t I give you a—a shilling ?” 

‘or a moment Tom Beadle winced, and he 
had it in his mind to twist his shoulder from 
Mr. Merrywhistle’s grasp and run away. . For a 
moment only: natural cunning and his inclina- 
tion kept him where he was. To tell the honest 
truth, a lie was a sweet morsel to Tom Beadle, 
and he absolutely gloried in ‘‘ taking people in.” 
So, on this occasion, he sent one sharp glance at 
Mr. Merrywhistle—which, rapid as it was, had 
all the effect of a sun-picture upon him — and 
whined piteously, ‘‘ Me ‘ave a shillin’ guv to me! 


Never ‘ad sich a bit o° luck in all my born days, 


It was some other boy, Sir, some cove who didn’t 
want it. They allus gits theluck of it. And as 
for a little gal and the Royal, ange, I wish I 
may die if I’ve been near the. for a week !” 

“* And you are hungry?” questioned Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle, fighting with his doubts. 

“*’Aven't ‘ad a ounce o’ bread in my mouth 
this blessed day ;” and two large tears gathered 
in Tom Beadle’s eyes. He took care that Mr. 
Merrywhistle should see them. 





Mr. Merrywhistle sighed, and with a feeling 
of positive pain gave twopence to Tom Beadle, 
who slipped his shoulder from Mr. Merrywhistle’s 
hand with the facility of an eel, and scudded 
away in an exultant frame of mind. 

_Mr. Merrywhistle walked a few steps, he-ita- 
ted, and then turned in the direction that ‘Tom 
Beadle had taken. ; 

“Now, I wonder,” he:thonght, ‘‘ whether the 
collector was right this morning, and whether I 
have been assisting in making criminals to-day ?” 

[To BE CONTINUED IN No. 52.) 





TIM TWINKLETON’S TWINS. 

- ELL, ma’am, what is it?” inquired Tim, 

placing on his plate the crust of bread- 
and-butter at which his teeth had been nervously 
nibbling for the past twenty minutes, 

**Oh, Sir, it’s twins!” 

**Good gracious!” exclaimed Tim, over- 
whelmed with the double blessing that had fallen 
upon the matrimonial hearth. ; 

Now Mr. Timothy Twiikleton was by trade a 
journeyman tailor, and as good-hearted a little 
fellow as the sun shed light upon that Christ- 
mas morning. His sympathies were as warm as 
the irons he used, his temper was as equable as 
the animals from whose fleecy coats was derived 
the material upon which he worked, and his 
heart was as stanch in the cause of friendship as 
the seams and hems issuing from his nimble fin- 
gers. As fitting reward for his kindness and in- 
tegrity, Tim was blessed with a partner in every 
way worthy of him, who strove with all her 
might and main to render his humble abode in 
Pipeclay Alley, Whitechapel, as pleasant and 
comfortable as his scant earnings would permit ; 
and very truthful were the remarks constantly 
made by her neighbors, that Mrs. Twinkleton 
could do more with half a sovereign than most 
of those who praised her economical tact could 
accomplish with fifteen shillings. 

And it was not alone in the judicious spending 
of her husband’s money (for every woman can 
do that with more or less ease) that Mrs. Twink- 
leton’s virtues as a wife were conspicuous. ‘The 
cleanliness and neatness of her external appear- 
ance were reflected in her home. If you had 
gone to the cottage of some rural plowman, 
fresh and sparkling with the honor of having 
won a prize at one of those curigus agricultural 
associations where they reward particular quali- 
ties possessed by certain persons—just as at the 
Agricultural Hall they distinguish cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and roots—I defy you to find a home that 
could exhibit more tidiness, cleanliness, and 
general coziness than that in which Mr., Mrs., 
and the little ‘'winkletons lived, moved, and had 
their being. 

The Twinkletons and the Twinkletons’ home 
not unnaturally becamethe theme of allthe houses 
round. I say not unnaturally, because while 
some families could on thirty shillings per week 
only contrive to occupy the lower of the two 
floors of which each house in the alley consisted, 
the ‘Twinkletons managed, with less than that 
amount—every source of income told—to keep 
the whole of No. 6. They didn’t even let a lit- 
tle back-room to a lodger ; no, they kept the en- 
tire house. The Twinkletons might, in. short, 
have been regarded as the aristocrats of the dis- 
trict: and how ever Mrs. ‘T. managed it—with 
such a family too !—was a mystery to every body. 
What experienced matrons—and there were 
many such in Pipeclay Alley—could not fathom, 
can hardly be explained by those living without 
the charmed circle. Still, it may be safely haz- 
arded that Mrs. ‘Twinkleton's industrious habits 
and good management had something to do with 
the matter. Furthermore, it must be known 
that while Mr. 'T. made the outer habiliments of 
mankind, Mrs. T. washed, ironed, and starched 
the linen which the aforesaid habiliments were 
in a great measure constructed to conceal. In 
brief, a neat card in the ground-floor front-room 
window of the ‘Twinkleton sanctuary conveyed 
the intelligence to the outside world that Mrs. ‘T. 
was a washer-woman; while a small painted 
board, swinging just below the first-floor win- 
dow, testified in equally lucid terms to the fact 
that the mysterious operation known as ‘‘ man- 
gling” was performed inside. Deriving increased 


. zest from the admiring plaudits of their neigh- 


bors, Mr. and Mrs. Twinkleton vied with each 
other in industry. ‘They were never idle—that 
is, in the common acceptation of the term; for 
though, of course, they took their family out on 
holidays, yet their little trips were generally so 
skillfully contrived that the children derived 
pleasure and instruction from their excursions, 
combined with fresh, healthful breezes. 

The minds of both Mr. and Mrs. Twinkleton 
were eminehtly practical; and so it came about 
that, prior to these periodical outings, the little 
ones found that the lessons taught them by fa- 
ther and mother when the day's work was done 
took rather a peculiar form. For instance, if a 
visit to the Zoological Gardens was in contem- 
plation, the little Twinkletons would find, about 
a fortnight before the anticipated visit, that nat- 
ural history—more especially portions relating 
to the better-known animals—became particu- 
larly prominent in their studies. Now the wis- 
dom of Mr. and Mrs. Twinkleton becomes ap- 
parent. It followed, as a natural result, that 
while the youngsters were gazing open-mouthed 
and with dilated eyelids at the lions, bears, and 
tigers, that papa or mamma caused the conversa- 
tion to assume an interrogative form, and that 
the children soon found they were expected to 
answer inquiries that had formed the subject 
of previous studies. The juvenile recollections 
were at times confused, and the replies occa- 
sionally puzzling; but, on the whole, they al- 
ways proved satisfactory to Mrs. T., who would 
reward each successful response with a hearty, 


sounding kiss that did one good to hear. Mrs, 


‘union with Mr, Twinkleton, 





T. was proud of her children; and whether ca 
the privacy of her chamber, or the crowded fash- 
ionable haunts of the Zoo on a sixpenny dav, or 
in Victoria Park on a Sunday afternoon, would 
utter the most glowing prophecies relative to the 
future of her offspring. It is commonly report- 
ed that some other mothers are not lacking in 
this respect ; but Mrs. ‘IT. did not mince the mat- 
ter by merely notifying the fact to her husband : 
she generally on such occasions proclaimed her 
utterances just where the crowd was thickest 
and at the conclusion of her prophecy would look 
round defiantly, as thongh daring any one to 
dispute her claims to judge of the ability already 
80 conspicuously displayed by > fruit of her 

‘he virtues of 
Mrs. T., whose personal appearance it is not 
trespassing the bounds of propriety to describe 
as short but buxom, were so manifest that those 
of her husband stood a good chance of being 
unrecognized, save by those who knew him in. 
timately. Tim unquestionably lacked the fine 
proportions of his wife; indeed, when he stood 
in his boots—and they were made with rather 
high heels too—he could not attain an altitude 
of more than five feet two inches. But though 
his appearance was not so striking as that of his _, 
wife, yet his heart was quite as big, and he was 
never tired of trying to inculcate into the minds 
of his children principles of rectitude, charity, 
and benevolence that would have done credit to 
a man of far greater pretension than the happy 
tenant of 6 Pipeclay Alley. 

Reference has been throughout made to the 
olive-branches which graced the ‘Twinkleton ta- 
ble; but the number thereof remains to be stat- 
ed. In brief, they amounted, on Christmas-eve, 
186-, to exactly double the number of feet enn- 
merated when Mr. Twinkleton’s height was in 
question: that is to say, there were six girls and 
four boys. 

It was the contemplation of these ten little 
ones, more or less artistically gronped in vaiious 
parts of the ground-floor front-room, that  in- 
duced Mr. ‘I. to utter the words, ‘* Good gra- 
cious!” when a certain high-priestess entered 
the apartment at breakfast-time on Christmas 
morning, and announced the fact that Mrs. T. 
had just added two more to their happy circle. 

His first astonishment over, the little tailor of 
Pipeclay Alley, when he had gazed upon the 
most recent pledges of affection with which his 
wife had presented him, inwardly acknowledged, 
with thankfulness, that the matter might have 
been worse. He knew the blessing of triplets 
was vouchsafed to some men, and he had read 
occasional dark rumors in the newspapers of 
four at a birth; but Twinkleton was not of an 
envious disposition, and speedily reconciled him- 
self to twins only. 

It would require the pen of a Macaulay, of a 
Carlyle, or of some other world-renowned word- 
painter to describe the emotions that thrilled 
through the breast of ‘'winkleton as these fresh 
manifestations of connubial love were placed be- 
fore his eyes. Skilled as he was in the handling 
of infants, it required some judgment to take to 
his arms the two boys held out to him by the 
neighbor who acted as nurse. However, he 
managed to hold them long enough for all his 
other offspring to bestow a kiss upon their new 
brothers, and then restored them to the care uf 
the good-natured woman who had so joyfully 
brought him the intelligence of his domestic in- 
crease. 

** Would you like to step up to see Mrs. Twink- 
leton, Sir?” the nurse inquired. ‘* Because, if 
so, it’s perfectly convenient.” 

Of course ‘T'winkleton, good husband and hap- 
py father as he was, started from his chair at 
once; and bidding the children be good and not 
make a noise while he was away, bounded fiom 
the room and up the stairs ere one could count 
a dozen. 

Mutual congratulations having ensued, and 
Mrs. Twinkleton having received the assurance 
from her husband that he had not been dis: p- 
pointed by the appearance of two boys instead 
of a girl—as female gossips in Pipeclay Alley 
whispered among themselves had been hoped for 
—the happy wife began to talk about arrange- 
ments in connection with the washing and man- 
gling business of the establishment. Like a 
prudent woman, Mrs. ‘Twinkleton had, in ex- 
pectation of the coming event, been very me- 
thodical as regards the execution of her work. 
Still, there was some liitle matter associated 
with her employment that now demanded the 
immediate attention of her husband. 

‘* Let me see, ‘l'im,” she said, after a few mo- 
ments’ consideration. ‘‘'The Smiths had their 
washing home day before yesterday; and then 
Jim took back the Browns’ last night. There's 
a collar of Mr. Robinson’s got into somebody 
else’s basket, my dear; but [ think that must 
remain until [ can come down stairs to see about 
it. I am afraid, if you have any thing to do 
with it, the confusion will only be greater.” 

Twinkleton looked very much as thongh he 
was quite of his wife's opinion, and did not enter 
any protests, 

“ Whose is that basket of things by the clock ?” 
he asked, when he found that Mrs, ‘I’. made no 
mention thereof. F 

‘*Oh, my dear, I'd almost forgotten that! It's 
the Chelmsford washing,” she replied. 

** Ts it all mangled ?” 

“Yes; I finished it last night with an effort,” 
sighed Mrs. T. ‘** It’s all right, and only wants 
to be taken to the station.” 

‘¢If I was to make haste, I dare say I could 
get it off by the mid-day train. ‘There's always one 
about twelve o'clock on Sundays, and the Christ- 
mas-day trains is just like Sundays’, ain’t they? 

“Well, ‘Tim, if you were to ran to the station 
with it, it ’d be off our hands, without fear of the 
children tumbling the clothes, wouldn’t it?” 

Mr. ‘Twinkleton acknowledged that it would, 
and at once ran down stairs to see how long it 
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wanted to the hour. He was no sooner down, 
however; than he was up again, with the intima- 
tion that it only wanted twenty minutes; so he 
ought to be off directly. Kissing his wife with 
much effusion, he hurried from the room, and, 
in his haste, almost stumbled over the nurse, 
who was on her way to Mrs. T.’s bedside, and— 
good ministering angel as she was !—bearing the 
orthodox basin of gruel before her. 

‘¢ Where's the twins?” inquired the anxious 
father, seeing the abigail was free from any in- 
cumbrance save the comforting preparation be- 
fore mentioned. 

‘*Oh, they’re all right,” the good creature re- 
plied. ‘*I’ve just hushed ‘em off, and I’ve left 
’em down stairs, sleeping like tops. Ah, Sir, 
they’re as beautiful babes as ever I set eyes on! 
And thongh I’ve had a good bit of experience in- 
my time—having had a large family myself, as you 
know—yet [ never see two more like their father.” 

Naturally enongh, Mr. T.’s eyes beamed even 
with greater pleasure than before at hearing 
such gratifying intelligence from one who was 
an undoubted authority on such matters, and 
hastened down the stairs with even greater celer- 
ity than previously, On again looking at the 
clock he found that, if he wanted to catch the 
mid-day train, he would have to run with his ut- 
most speed. Luckily the washing to be carried 
to the station did not require any looking at; 
for had not Mrs. ‘Twinkleton said it was ‘* all 
right?” and the positive assertion of such a 
woman did not leave the smallest scope for 
doubt. ‘The little tailor therefore wound a wool- 
en scarf about his neck—for there was a sharp 
east wind blowing—and without removing the 
e)]-cloth stretched over the basket of clothes, set 
off at a good round trot on his way to the station. 

In this place it should be recorded that Mrs. 
Twinkleton’s cleanliness, combined with a skill 
in the matters of clear-starching and mangling 
that was really marvelous, was the means of 
bringing to her such a quantity of work that 
she was, in a measure, enabled to choose her 
customers, Among those favored by Mrs. ‘T. 
was the family of a tradesman formerly carrying 
on business in Shoreditch, but now retired, and 
resideut at Chelmsford, It was somewhat of an 
inconvenience to get the clothes up to town, and 
then to send them back a distance of thirty 
miles; but as the young ladies of the family de- 
elared that nobody starched like Mrs. ‘Tim, and 
almost begged that that estimable woman would 
still consent to employ her skill on their apparel, 
the little tailor’s wife was virtually compelled to 
acquiesce in an arrangement that cansed her oc- 
casionally some extra trouble, but for which she 
found compensation in charging a fraction more 
for every article than any other laundress, to her 
knowledge, ever ventured to do. 

With « merry heart, and whistling the chorus 
of a catching song, Mr. Twinkleton ran through 
the streets of Whitechapel at a sharp trot, until 
the heavy pile of building known as Shoreditch 
Station loomed before him. He had not made 
a bit too much haste; for as he entered the 
booking-otfice the clerk was about to close the 
doors. 

‘* Now then, where’s that washing to go ?” in- 
quired the clerk, whose business for the day was 
over as soon as the Chelmsford train was dis- 
patched, and who was therefore determined that 
on that occasion the train should not be late in 
staring. 

The official, indeed, hesitated for a moment 
as to whether punctuality should not for once 
take the place of courtesy; but his ill humor 
was quickly dissipated when he saw Twinkleton’s 
rosy face and cheery smile beaming upon him. 

** Well, as a special favor, { don’t mind book- 
ing it,” muttered the clerk, who smelled roast 
goose in the air, and was afraid his own might 
be overdone if he didn’t hasten home. 

However, Twinkleton was in such a happy 
mood that he didn’t care whether the clerk 
made it a special favor or merely a matter of 
business, so long as the clothes were dispatched ; 
therefore. without being in the least disturbed or 
humiliated by the other's gruffness, he bade him 
the customary Christmas salutations, and made 
his way homeward just as the church folk were 
issuing from their places of worship. 

‘* Now that little matter’s off my mind.” ob- 
served our hero, in reference to the Chelmsford 
washing, as the whistle of the departing train 
rang through the frosty air, almost before he 
emerged from the vard of the station. ‘* Only 
just in time, though; but, after making such an 
effort, I shouldn't have liked Mrs. ‘I. to be dis- 
appointed.” 

Streams of people passed him as he made his 
way back to his humble dwelling; but he knew 
well enough that none could be happier than he, 
and his heart rose in thankfulness to the boun- 
teous Creator, whose care and goodness is ex- 
ercised over rich and poor alike. On all sides 
were to be heard the cheery words, ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas!” and his joyous spirits responded 
with a glad ** Hear! hear!” He witnessed the 
meeting of old folks grown gray-headed in friend- 
ship, but whose hearts beat with as mach warmth 
as ever; and noted the modest, downcast looks 
of maidenhoud, blushingly replying to the good 
wishes so plentifully showered around. Every 
one seemed to have shaken off worldly cares and 
petty differences, and to meet on one common 
ground of heartiness and good-fellowship. 

Tim was not by nature an observant man, and 
was able to bestow but scant attention to matters 
to which many of his fellow-workers in the shop 
where he was employed devoted no inconsider- 
able portion of their time. ‘The industrious little 
tailor didn’t care a fig about trades unions or 
political meetings, but found, with his rapidly in- 
creasing family, that if he wished to retain the 
prestige always befonging to his trim habitation 
in Pipeclay Alley, he must attend to his business 
and naught else. ‘Tim had noticed that those 
who were most strenuous in their advocacy of 





the rights of labor'generally sought their require- 
ments in the cheapest market, and sometimes 
obtained them at a price which could not possi- 
bly compensate those engaged in their manufac- 
ture; while he had also thought it strange that 
occasionally those who, when in a humble ca- 
pacity, had been the first to complain of arro- 
gance and lack of consideration on the part of 
their superiors, were, when chance elevated them 
in position, far more tyrannical and seltish than 
those whom they had erstwhile calumniated. So 
long as Tim obtained a fair day’s pay for a fair 
day’s work, he did not wish to trouble himself 
with any doctrines of political economy. 

Direct from his labor to his home, the dwellers 
in Pipeclay Alley knew to a moment when Mr. 
‘Twinkleton would make his appearance, and re- 
marked, if a fortune had depended on his punc- 
tuality, he could not have been more exact. But 
though he paid little attention to what took place 
outside his home, ‘Tim's eyes were not shut to 
the beneficent influence exercised by the advent 
of Christmas. 

Proud men, whose austerity never relaxed on 
any other occasion, seemed on the great Chris- 
tian amniversary to once more think that, like 
their fellows, they were but units in the mass of 
mortality, and that a disastrous fire, treacherous 
wind, or sudden convulsion of the earth might 
reduce them to the position of the poor acquaint- 
ance whom but yesterday they had taken such 
pains to avoid. ‘The charity-children he met on 
his road home appeared, as they came from 
church, to disregard the presence of their mas- 
ters and mistresses, and passed him, chattering, 
frolicking, and as full of genial fun as though 
tasks and exercises were things of the past that 
could never again affright their youthful under- 
standings. ven the stern beadle, that dread 
of the juvenile population, unbent himself, and 
actually condescended to pat cheeringly upon the 
head one of the more reckless youngsters, who 
had betaken himself to the slide formed along 
the gutter that adjoined the paved foot-path. 

But though crowds, of all ages and conditions 
in life, thronged the streets during the half hour 
that intervened between the close of divine serv- 
ice and the popular dinner hour of one, there 
was not a person with a lighter heart in his or 
her bosom than ‘Tim ‘Twinkleton. And, as his 
joyous spirit told him, he had, indeed, cause jor 
grateful pleasure. Had he not a good wife, lov- 
ing children, and kind friends? Had he not the 
coziest home in the whole of the alley? and had 
not his domestic joys that morning been increased 
by the appearance of twins? ‘* Ah,” the brisk 
little tailor said to himself, ‘very few of you 
have had such a Christmas present as that.” 
This pleasant thought was considered such an 
admirable stroke of witticism that ‘Tim couldn’t 
help bursting into a loud laugh in the open 
street; indeed, he presented such a strange ap- 
pearance that the policeman who happened to 
be passing at the time imagined for a moment 
that the hospitalities of the season had been too 
freely enjoyed by Mr. Twinkleton. 

He had been so much engaged with his reflec- 
tions upon happiness in general, and his own 
good humor in particular, that it was nearly one 
o'clock ere he arrived at the entrance of the al- 
ley. There his olfactory senses were regaled 
with an odor that was not altogether unpleas- 
ant, but was at least peculiar. At one step there 
Was a strong scent of boiled onions; at the next 
there was a smell as of a large wash, probably 
arising from the steam occasioned by the boiling 
of a monster pudding. He put his right leg 
foremost, and a distinct savor of roasting goose 
filled the air; he brought his left leg into posi- 
tion, and, lo! the gentle breezes of Pipeclay Al- 
ley wafied to his senses an odor that 'Tim thought 
might be produced by baked pork and potatoes. 
The fragrant emanations that greeted his nostrils 
naturally brought him to the subject of dinner, 
and it was not without some misgiving that he 
entered his house. 

It was the rule as well as fashion among Mr. 
Twinkleton’s neighbors to belong to a club held 
at an adjacent hostelry, where, by the payment 
of sixpence per week for a specified time prior to 
Christmas, a very large goose and a bottle of 
superexcellent gin were guaranteed on the eve of 
the great anniversary. In such a prudent course 
of proceeding it is needless to say Mr. Twinkle- 
ton was not behind his fellows; therefore it was 
with much jubilation on the part of the family— 
and more especially the younger branches there- 
of—that a fine fat bird had been the night before 
suspended in the back kitchen, which in Mr. 
‘I winkleton’s humble establishment had to serve 
as wash-house, pantry, and scullery. 

It had been the intention to keep up the char- 
ter of previous Christmas-days by roasting this 
magnificent goose for dinner, but by some cu- 
rious gift of prophecy Mrs. Twinkleton, while she 
was preparing the Chelmsford washing over- 
night, had had a presentiment (though she kept 
it to herself) thag for once the pleasant annual 
custom would be'suffered to lapse. The good 
lady who was acting as nurse unfortunately did 
not add to her virtues the art of cooking: now 
‘Twinkleton knew this, and that probably, as a 
consequence, his wife would insist upon the goose 
‘*hanging” for a few days, until she was able to 
give the directions necessary for the preparation 
of such an important dinner. It was, therefore, 
with misgiving as to what had really been pro- 
vided for him that he scraped his boots outside 
the door and inserted the key in the lock. 

He had, however, suffered undue apprehension ; 
for though the excellent Mrs. 'T. had counter- 
manded the goose, she had caused some steak to 
be sent for, and this being cooked and placed 
upon the table, with a huge pile of potatoes, sent 
forth such a fragrant steam that it seemed to 
impregnate the atmosphere of the apartment in 
no time, and made the juvenile ‘Twinkletons 
rush for their chairs, and seat themselves round 
the festive board almost ere their joyous parent 








had taken off the woolen comforter that had en- 
compassed his neck. 

“* Mrs. ‘I’. getting on all right ?” was naturally 
the little tailor’s first inquiry of the nurse, who 
was quietly informing the children that there 
was a pudding in prospective. 

“*Getting on capitally, Mr. T.; but she’s 
asleep now; so you had better not go up to see 
her,” was the response. 

**QOh, certainly not; and how’s the twins?” 

‘* They haven't cried since you've been away.” 

**Dear me!” said Mr. Twinkleton, speaking 
amidst a perfect din of knives and forks; for the 
assembled children had had their senses sharp- 
ened by the anticipation of the pudding, and 
thought the proper thing to do was to get rid of 
the steak and potatoes as speedily as possible. 
‘“‘They seem to be very quiet, good children, 
Mrs. ‘lomkins.” 

** Perfect little angels, Sir, I think,” said the 
good woman, casting a radiant smile upon the 
parent of the blessings referred to. 

Mr. ‘Twinkleton contented himself with the re- 
ply that if they were only as good as the other 
children were he should be pertectly satisfied ; at 
which the ten assembled young ‘I'winkletons 
smiled benignantly, first at each other, and then 
at their papa, and at once begin to surrepti- 
tiously deliver sundry and promiscuous kicks be- 
neath the table. 

‘* A capital bit of steak, and admirably cook- 
ed, Mrs. Tomkins,” said Mr. ‘Iwinkleton, help- 
ing himself to what remained upon the dish; 
while his family eagerly watched him, and with 
rapture bethought themselves that every bit he 
consumed brought the pudding nearer to them. 
‘*T suppose, Mrs. ‘'omkins,” continued Mr. 
Twinkleton, thoroughly unaware of how greatly, 
in the estimation of the children, he was wasting 
valuable time—‘‘ I suppose it wouldn't do to give 
the twins a little bit, would it, ma'am?” 

Mrs. ‘Tomkins smirked, and raised her hands 
in protest at the bare idea of such a thing; but 
Mr. Twinkleton hadn't done with his joke yet, 
and resumed, much to the annoyance of the chil- 
dren, who were now getting thoroughly impatient, 

‘Not even a little of the gravy wouldn't do 
for ‘em, eh, Mrs. ‘Tomkins ?” 

The worthy Mrs. Tomkins at this point could 
contain herself no longer, but, indulging in a fit 
of laughter, bid Mr. ‘Twinkleton ‘* go along” 
(whatever that might mean). 

“Why, Sir,” she exclaimed, ‘‘do they look, 
dear little things, as if they could enjoy a bit 
of steak? No! dada must wait a bit for that, 
mustn’t he, my preciouses ?” 

The latter part of this sentence was addressed 
to the unconscious twins; and while uttering it 
Mrs. Tomkins turned in her chair, as though ex- 
pecting the mute darlings to make some sign of 
thoroughly coinciding with her, and offering a 
silent protest to the invitation of their papa. 
Not seeing her ‘*‘ preciouses’’ (the word had been 
coined into the plural number by Mrs. ‘Tomkins, 
in order to meet the exigences of the occasion), 
she rose to her feet and went into the next 
room... She quickly returned, and, speaking to 
the children collectively, inquired, 

“*Which of you has moved the basket with 
the twins ?” 

Almost ere the words had quitted her lips, 
Tim dropped his knife and tork, and gazed 
from Mrs. ‘Tomkins to the children, and from 
the children to Mrs. Tomkins, with an expres- 
sion of countenance that made the nurse rush to 
his side and say, 

‘* Bless me, Mr. Twinkleton! you aren’t ill, 
are you ?” 

** Basket! what basket ?” gasped Tim. 

** Why, the clothes-basket that stood there by 
the clock. I put ’em there because they fell 
asleep, and it being close by the fire, 1 knew 
they’d be all right.” 

A lond groan escaped Twinkleton’s lips. Then, 
with his face of an ashy paleness, he gasped, 

** Unhappy woman! that basket contained the 
Chelmsford washing, and it’s gone off by the mid- 
day train!” 

Mrs. Tomkins, withouta word, sankintoa chair. 

‘*What—what’s to be done?” groaned Twink- 
leton. ‘*‘ Why don’t you speak, Mrs. ‘Tomkins ? 
Tell me, somebody, what’s to be done ?” 

‘The children, open-mouthed, gazed with sur- 
prise upon their elders; but in answer to their 
parent’s inquiry as to what was to be done, it 
was on the lips of at least seven out of the ten, 
that perhaps the best thing to be done, under 
the circumstances, was to take up the pudding. 

‘*Can't—can't you telegraph?” suggested the 
grief-stricken ‘Tomkins. 

‘* Telegraph, ma’am! they can’t send the twins 
back on the top of the wire.” 

The unhappy Tomkins groaned aloud ; then, 
swaying herself backward and forward in the 
rocking-chair, began to weep copiously. 

Disappointment at the non-appearance of the 
pudding, surprise at the rapid change in their 
father’s spirits, and, above all, the most over- 
whelming sympathy with that Niobe, Mrs. Tom- 
kins, struck a chord in the hearts of the children, 
and with one consent they burst into a blubber, 
which, being uttered in various keys, according 
to the age of the juveniles, had an effect neither 
harmonious to the ear nor pleasing to the eye. 
‘The bereaved father was the first to speak. 

‘Come, come,” he said, ‘‘this won’t do. I 
must go to thestation, and see if there’s another 
train. If there ain’t, I must hire a trap, and go 
to Chelmsford. Perhaps, however, when I get 
there, the children will have been smothered ; or 
suppose, Mrs. Tomkins, if they've shoved the 
clothes in a luggage van, and a heavy box or 
something's been put a-top of 'em, why, they'll 
be squashed to pancakes !” 

‘Oh! don’t, don’t, pon’? talk like that, Mr. 
Twinkleton!” roared Mrs. Tomkins, in a parox- 
ysm of emotion, ‘*Oh, my darling little pre- 
ciouses !” 

“Well, ma’am,” exclaimed our hero, placing 








his right foot in the middle of the centre rose of 
the hearth-rug, and looking like a knight of the 
medieval age ready to do battle for his lady-love, 
‘*I think it would be more correct to describe 
them as my preciouses. You were so confound- 
edly careful of them that you must needs cover 
them over with the oil-cloth, as though the bus- 
ket held nothing but the washing. Of course I 
didn't look to see what there was underneath.” 

**Oh, Twinkleton, Twinkleton!” gasped Mrs. 
Tomkins, removing from her eyes the print apron 
that she was using to stanch the visible effect of 
her‘emotion, ‘I did not expect reproaches from 
you, after preparing the dinner too! Why, 
twas because | might be able to have time to 
cook the steak nicely that I obeyed Mrs. Twinkle- 
ton’s wish, and hushed the twins off to sleep. Oh, 
Twinkleton, this is indeed cruel!” 

The poor lady could get no farther; a flood of 
tears welled to her eyes, aud she could say no 
more. 

‘* Mrs. Tomkins, ma'am, I beg your pardon,” 
responded the almost distraught ‘I'winkleton. “I 
will go out and see if I can hear any thing of the 
twins; and in the mean time perhaps twould be 
as well if nothing was said about it to Mrs. 
Twinkleton.” 

** Ah, now, Sir, you speak like the good father 
and husband I always thought you,” replied Mrs. 
‘Tomkins, once more muking an attempt to dry 
her eyes. ‘Then, seeing ‘Twinkleton energetical- 
ly buttoning his coat around him, preparatory to 
facing once more the gusty east wind, a horvible 
suspicion seemed to flash across her mind, and 
springing to her feet, she seized his arm, and 
gasped, ‘‘Oh, Twinkleton, Twinkleton, if you 
don’t find the twins, you won't commit suicide, 
will you? Remember the good creature up 
stairs, and those dear treasures around you.” 

The dear treasures referred to, finding atten- 
tion so suddenly directed to them, began to blub- 
ber with tenfold energy. 

**Mrs. ‘Tomkins,” responded ‘Tim, impressive- 
ly, and with the air of some Christian martyr 
going to a place of torture, ‘‘I hope I know my 
duty to my wife and children. With regard to 
the twins, ma’am, we must hope for the best.” 

Having delivered himself of these majestic ob- 
servations, Tim, again with the air of a very in- 
juved person indeed, withdrew Mrs. ‘Tomkins’s 
grasp from his arm, and strode into the street. 

How deserted the main thoroughfare seemed! 
—scarcely any one but an occasional policeman 
to be seen; and even the looks of the trusty 
guardian of the peace appeared to inspire the ex- 
pectation that if he were asked to withdraw him- 
self from his patrol, and take part in some festive 
gathering, he would, despite offcial decrees to a 
contrary effect, have been exceedingly glad to 
accept the protiered invitation. But though the 
passers-by were few, quiet did not reign .in the 
streets through which ‘T'winkleton ran on his way 
to the station, inasmuch as sounds of laughter 
proceeded from the houses, and occasionally some 
merry bacchanalian ditty would ring through the 
frosty air, and fall like a heavy weight upon the 
depressed spirits of the unhappy ‘Twinkleton. 

** Who knows?” he thouglit: ‘‘ perhaps when 
the railway officials learn my distress, they'll 
have a train put on special, and I shall be able to 
rescue the twins before any harm comes to em.” 

Scarcely had the thought sent joy and hopeful 
expectation throughout his soul than there came 
another reflection—a sober sensible one, which 
his mind convinced him was more reasonable 
than that in which he had just indulged. Evenif 
the railway officials granted a special train, who 
would forsake their Christmas enjovments to 
plunge through the cold atmosphere for thirty 
iniles and back again with the sole object of re- 
storing to the bosom of their family ‘winkleton’s 
twins? Who was ‘Twinkleton? and what busi- 
ness had a poor little tailor with twins? The 
unfortunate ‘Tim knew well the heartlessness of 
the outer world, and rightly guessed that such 
would be the observations of many when they 
came to a knowledge of his mishap. Then sup- 
pose the twins should die of starvation on the 
road, even if they escaped the dangers of the 
luggage, would he, Tim ‘{'winkleton, be brought 
before the magistrate on a charge of manslaugh- 
ter, or perhaps murder? Here was another 
terrible thought. Was the good name of him- 
self and wife to be dragged through the slough 
of a police court? Each of his imaginings was 
more horrible than the last, and seemed to give 
fresh impetus to his heels; for instead of de- 
creasing in pace as he approached the railway 
station, his footsteps grew more rapid. 

‘*'That’s the man; 1|’d swear to him,” said a 
loud voice in ‘I'winkleton’s ear. 

Involuntarily he turned, and ere his scattered 
senses recalled a knowledge of who had spoken, 
a sturdy constable had seized him securely by 
the collar, and, drawing his statf, had whispered 
to the startled Tim that if he didn’t go quietly 
to the station, ‘‘it ’d be the worse for him.” 

‘*That’s the man; he came in just as I was 
closing the doors, and wished particularly to 
have the basket hooked by that train.” 

‘““Oh, you're the clerk at the station!” cried 
Tim, joyously, recognizing the surly tones of the 
man who had been in a hurry to get home to his 
dinner, and, owing to the Chelmsford clothes- 
basket, hadn’t succeeded yet in accomplishing 
his wish. ‘¢ And the twins—are they all right?” 

The tall policeman gave the hand that grasped 
Tim’s collar such a peculiar twist that the poor 
little tailor was nearly whirled off his feet. 

“TI caution you not to speak; cos what you 
say may be taken down in evidence agin yer.” 

“Oh, you wretch! and they were twins too, 
he said!’ 

These words were evidently spoken by a fe- 
male voice; and turning his head as far round 
as the constable’s knuckles would e!!c~, Tim 
was astounded to see that a numerore but not 
select party of hooting boys and dirty men and 
women were following bim with menacing ges- 
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policeman for his 
intélligence. ‘The 
mention of the 
charge convinced 
him that, whatever 
misfortunes might 
have occurred to 
his progeny, they 
were at t alive ; 
so, without another 
word, he accompa- 
nied the constable 
and railway clerk - 
to the _ station- 
house. 

The crowd that 
had hitherto fol- 
lowed in his rear ju- 
diciously thought 
they -were safer 
from the recogni- 
tion of‘ anxious 
acquaintances be- 
Jonging to the po- 
licé. foree in re- 
maining outside 
the ‘building than 
they would have 
been had they en- 
tered the inspect- 
or’s room; there- : 
fore Tim had the } 


a 


satisfaction of discovering that he the railway :: 


clerk, the policeman, and him: entered the 
station-house. Still farther gratified was the 
prisoner Twinkleton to find that the Chelmsford 
washing-basket, with the twins smiling pleasant- 
ly therein, had preceded his arrival; | and. fur- 
thermore, as though in additional requital for 
what he had gone through, he saw talking to the 
inspector on duty an old customer of his em- 
ployer’s, who always specially praised Tim’s 
workmanship, and insisted upon being measured 
for his clothing by ‘I'winkleton alone. It after- 
ward transpired that the old gentleman was a 
friend of the inspector’s, and had just casually 
dropped in to give him a Christmas greeting 
when the. prisoner Twinkleton was brought in. 
But for the presence of the old gentleman poor 
Tim might have had to spend his Christmas-day 
within the walls of the station-house. Fortune, 
however, befriended him ; and the shrewd intel- 
ligence of the inspector, aided by that of Tim’s 
acquaintance, soon grasped the real facts of the 
case. ‘The railway clerk’s statement was to the 


< SAWENKLETON’s ‘TWINS_AN ALARMING DISCOVERY. 


speciely prior to its 
_gage-Van of the train 








effeet-that the prisoner shad ‘heen terribly anxious 
to get rid of his basket, agd that it was only im- 


the twins.gave token 
of their presence. _ Search was at.once made for 
Tim, but his haste to get back to the bosom of 
his family rendered any endeavor to discover him 
in the precincts of the station perfectly useless. 
Then it was that the twins were given into the 
care of a constable, and the quick official zeal of 
that functionary at once saw that the prisoner had 
made an attempt to abandon his offspring. Tim’s 
explanation of these matters was so satisfactory 
that his friend, the old gentleman, was willing 
to be bail for him to any amount ; and after half 
an hour's conversation, the affair ended by Tim’s 
being allowed to march off in triumph, bearing 
both the Chelmsford washing and: the twins with 
him. His,old friend, in order to, recognize the 
efficiency of thé police force, insisted on handing 
the constable a gratuity of five shillings ; and, as 
compensation for missing the hour at which he 
had appointed to dine, an equal sum was ten- 
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events of the day, 
gave vent to a flood 
of tears that seemed 
to relieve her feel- 
ings immensely. 
Then, of. course, 
the children had a 
' few tears to shed; 
but at last the sun- 
shine of happiness 
spread itself over 
the little room, and 
it was wonderful 
how every body 
cheered up when 
an intimation was 
given by Mrs. Tom- 
kins that probably 
*twould be as well 
to have in the pud- 
ding. 

Owing to the 
grief occasioned by 
the loss of their 
newly born broth- 
ers, the children 
had not as yet seen 
any. thing of the 
Christmas delicacy 
provided for them 
by the indefatigable 
Mrs. Tomkins, but, 
as that lady re- 
marked, ‘‘a plum- 
pudding’s one of 
those things which 





dered to, and accepted by, the railway. clerk. 
Nor did the gentleman’s generosity end here; 
for, seeing Tim striding down the street, with 
both hands clasping his precious burden, and 
with a considerable sprinkling of the crowd that 
had accompanied -him to the station jeering in 
his rear, he insisted on making the little tailor 
enter acab. Paying the driver with a liberality 
that caused the Jehu to respectfully touch his 
hat, the old gentleman bid him drive Tim and 
the twins as rapidly as he could to Pipeclay Al- 
ley; and then, wishing Mr. Twinkleton a merry 
Christmas, and promising him a private order to 
be executed when Tim liked, the old gentleman 
turned away as light-hearted and merry as 
though only eighteen instead of sixty winters 
had passed over his head. Under. these favor- 
able conditions, it was not long ere Tim found 
himself once more face to face with Mrs. Tom- 
kins and his little ones. 

Of course Twinkleton’s first inquiry was for his 
wife, and a.load seemed lifted off his heart when he 
heard thatshe was still asleep, and therefore un- 





can’t be boiled too 

much ;” and so at 

last the youthful 
members of the Twinkleton family were allowed to 
satisfy their appetites. Then came such a clatter 
of knives, spoons, and forks for the space of ten 
minutes as has been rarely heard, while ‘Tim 
looked on with the utmost contentment and glad- 
ness. When they had finished their meal, the 
happy father made his little ones form a circle 
around him, and narrated such wonderful sto- 
ries relative to the manner in which certain benef- 
icent fairies befriended obedient and dutiful chil- 
dren that each juvenile ‘'winkleton retired to bed 
with a full resolution to prove worthy of the pat- 
ronage of the whole elfin tribe. 

The twins have now become fine, healthy, 
roguish lads ; and though they display a wonder- 
ful capacity for street games and all out-door 
a ts—perhaps occasioned by their expe- 
riences of the first day of their existence—Tim 
Twinkleton and his wife have never had cause 
for regret that the twins’ presence in the basket 
became known to the railway officials ere they 
were thrown into the luggage-van en route for 
Chelmsford. 











(a> Tux Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have secured for the new Volumes of Harpzr’s Macazmx, Harper's 
Weexty, and Harprr’s Bazar the most brilliant and fascinating array of literary and artistic attractions ever offered simultaneously 
to the American public. They comprise, for immediate issue, besides others that will be in due time announced in these columns, the 


following works: 


“ MIpDLEMARCH,” a new serial story by GrorcE Exiot, to commence in Harpsr’s Weexty for December 16. 
“Miss on Mrs.?” by Winkie Coxtins, illustrated with striking full-page engravings from original drawings, to commence Decem- 


ber 23. 


“ Biape-o’-Grass,” by B. L. F'arsEon, author of “Joshua Marvel,” with many beautiful illustrations, is commenced in the present 


Supplement of Harrer’s Bazar. 


“THe Gotpen Lion or GRANPERE,”. by 


MaGazine. 


Aytuony Trouope, with illustrations, to commence in the February number of Harper’s 


They have also secured the plates and advance sheets of “Lonpon: a Pinertmace,” by Gustave Dorf and Buancnarp JERROLD, a 
new and magnificent series of illustrations from the pencil of the great French artist. 


A new Novel by Miss THackeray, whose writings have won deserved popularity by their purity of tone, genial imagination, and 
fascinating style, will be commenced early in the year. 


The great Spanish statesman, Emriio Casrenar, will furnish an important and interesting paper for an. early number of Harper’s 
Magazine on “ Republicanism in Europe.” 


These unprecedented attractions will require occasional literary Supplements to Harpsr’s Bazar and Harpzr’s WEEKLY, which will 
be included in the regular issue, free of charge to subscribers. 


We congratulate the readers of Harrrr’s Macazins, Weexuy, and Bazar on the rich and tempting intellectual repast provided for 





their enjoyment, and upon the rare privilege of sitting down to their monthly or weekly feast of fancy and flow of soul with such a 
select and excellent company of entertainers as Grorcr Extor, Winkie Couns, Anrnony Trouiore, Cuartes Lever, Professor De 
Mite, B. L. Farszon, Gustave Dor, Miss Mutock, Miss Brappoy, Gzorcr Wituiam Curtis, M. D. Conway, Porte Crayon, Bayarp 
Taytor, R. H. Sropparp, Joun Hay, Harrier Prescorr Sporrorp, Evezne Lawrence, Dr. I. I. Hayzs, Tuomas Nast, Son Eyrines, 
Jun., CHARLES Parsons, W. L. Suepparp, Jutes TaveRNER, and many others of high rank in the world of letters and art. In securing 
this unprecedented array of splendid names, the Publishers are only carrying out their original design, and fulfilling what they con- 
ceive to be the legitimate duty of the conductors of widely circulated and popular periodicals. They intend that wherever their peri- 
odicals circulate they shall exert a healthful influence in every department of literature and art; and that in the future, as in the 
past, they shall be not only unsurpassed but unapproachable in the sphere of illustrated journalism. 

Harper's. Macazine, WEEKLY, and Bazar meet and satisfy the intellectual wants of the great mass of intelligent American readers; 
and in treating of literary, political, social, or domestic themes, offer an amount of wholesome instruction, recreation, and amusement 


which will be sought elsewhere in vain. They represent, therefore, for every American household the Graphic Literature of the 
World. 


tar For Terms, etc, see Advertisement on page 799. 





